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Football's little “‘safety-S’’—the ‘S’’ Snubber on Rawlings 
shoulder pads—has had its face lifted for 1951. But there’s 
been no change in the job that can be, and is done, every 
football afternoon, by this mighty-mite of the gridiron. 


You don’t know about the “Snubber’”? Why man, you're 
missing the greatest contribution to football since the huddle. 
This little piece of tough cotton webbing, on the front and 
back of each shoulder flap, holds that flap in place. It’s your 
ounce of prevention against a shoulder separation. With that 
little ““Snubber’’ on the pad, the flap just cannot be forced 
downward, hence a wider, firmer blocking surface. Try it 
yourself and see. Yet, with all of this extra protection, your 
boy is “free as the breeze’’ to reach upward—upward for 
those passes. 

Ask the coach who’s a ““Snubber fan.”’ See for yourself how the 
““Snubber”’ works. It’s worth sticking to—switching to; and 
it’s ‘exclusively first’’ with most all Rawlings shoulder pads. 
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See Vt At Your Rawlings Dealer 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


"The Finest Tu The Ficld™ 


St. Lovis 3, Mo. 








One decision 
thats not close! 


@ In your book, Spalding Baseball equipment 
should have the call by a wide margin. You 





know the big league standing of the “Twins of 
the Majors’—the only Base Balls ever used in 
the two Major Leagues. In the National, it’s the 
75th year for the Spalding—in the American, 
it’s the Spalding-made Reach for the 50th year. 


TWINS OF THE MAJORS 


BOTH MADE BY 


You know, too, that Spalding playing equip- 
ment is “First String” in performance and 
reputation — on a quality level with the 
“Twins of the Majors”. So, in outfitting your 
team, make the one smart decision — buy 
Spalding! 
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This apparent stroboscopic photograph is in reality the high 
hurdle field in a dual meet between the University of North 


Carolina and the Camp Le Jeune Marines. 
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MAKES EVERY SEAT A 


, SEAT ON THE 50 YD LINE! 


fwe Geen oH 


TELEVISION LIFE. MAGAZINE NEWSREELS 


TYPE A-$35© srow-pown rooTsaiL MARKER 


@ Ideal for large high schools, colleges and 
universities! 
Downs adjustable by the touch of a finger. 
Spins on bearing indicating down to end 
zone patrons. 
It is identical on both sides. 
Adjustable to over 6 feef in height. 
= seen with ease from all sides of the 

e 


This apparatus is being manufactured in Rochester, Minn. 
We are dealing directly with the schools that want to add keen en- 
joyment to their football games, and assist the officials with their 
task. None are sold through dealers. The price of this improvement- 
is $35.00 plus sales tax and shipping charges. A few items which 
go into this device are still hard to obtain; therefore, a limited num- 
ber of them will be offered for sale this fall. We can guarantee 
delivery on one for your opening game if you place your order 
immediately. Don't withhold this efficient piece of apparatus from 
your game and the fans any longer. Send that purchase order 
today! ; 





TYPE B - $14.50 roorsatt Manner 





@ Ideal for very small high schools—approxi- 
mately 100 Senior H. S. students. 

@ It is identical on both sides. 

@ Downs adjustable by the touch of a finger. 

@ Adjustable to over 7 feet in height. 

@ Sells at $14.50 plus sales tax and shipping 
charge. 

e@ Order today—to insure immediate delivery. 








PRAISED AND ENDORSED BY COACHES AND 


ATHLETIC DIRECTORS THE COUNTRY OVER!! 


A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS 


NOW USING “SHOW-DOWN” WITH GREAT SUCCESS 6TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
Rose Bowl Game Colorado State College Over 15 Academies 
University of California United States Army team Washington State College 
m Stanford University California Aggies 
eee - nen University of Idaho Los Angeles Professionals THE FOOTBALL DOWN-MARKER 
College of the Pacific Graceland College 
Gators Bast Went Denver University University of West Virginia 
Sacramento College Oklahoma A. & M. University of North Dakota 
Brigham Young University Schools in Canada Over 50 Parochial Schools 
City College of New York Dickinson College Colgate University 
Augustana College Over 1200 High Schools in the United States 


DAVID BEMEL & ASSOCIATES - 224 South Broadway, Rochester, Minn. 
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EDUCATION — TRAINING — SPORT 


Over 
The World.. 
The World Over 


TRAMPOLINING 


NissEN 
is THE “NAME” 


The Makers of America’s FIRST 
Standard TRAMPOLINE* are 
dedicated Exclusively to creating 
a Trampoline to meet best the 
demands of your Gym or Physi- 
cal Education Program. 














































NISSEN TRAMPOLINES 


are working throughout the 
world today. Armed Forces — 
Schools — Colleges — Universi- 
ties — Camps — Beaches — Pools 


+ * - 
MODEL 549-T 


Larger — Lighter — Sturdier 
“A Flashfold Model” 


NISSEN “WEBWING” 


A regulation hand-woven web 
bed for Trampoline 


NISSEN “MINI-TRAMP” 
“The Modern Springboard” 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


“Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U. S&S Pat. Office 








200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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HEN a small school, through 
an outstanding record, has a 
chance to compéte with the larger 
schools in an NCAA tournament, and 
then turns it down because of a pre- 


vious schedule commitment that’s 
news . . . Last spring Fresno State re- 
ceived a bid to participate in the 8th 
District NCAA baseball playoffs, but 
a year prior coach Peter Beiden had 
agreed to play Calif. Poly. on the date 
of the playoffs. Beiden thought his 
honor was far more important than 
the fame that might have been his 
through guiding his team to a spot 
in the NCAA Tournament. You know, 
in this day of high pressure and accu- 
sations, we kinda admire Beiden’s de- 
cision . . . Joe Tocci, former Penn 
State star and coach of his alma ma- 
ter’s freshman basketball team last 
winter, steps into scholastic ranks this 
year as basketball coach at Blairsville, 
Pa., High School . . . Chuck Gottfried, 
who graduated from Illinois in 1950, 
has had a taste of both collegiate and 
high school coaching in the two sea- 
sons since graduation. Last fall he 
was head coach at Urbana, IIl., High 
School, and this year is line coach 
at Idaho . . . At last summer’s Colby 
College Coaching School, eight college 
coaches were enrolled; namely, “Buff” 
Donelli of Boston University; Barry 
Branon of St. Michael’s; Hal Chalmers 
of Nichols Junior College; Nels Nitch- 
man of the Coast Guard Academy; 
Harold Westerman of Maine; Joe 
Zabilski of Northeastern; Milt Piepul 
of Dartmouth and Bill Battles of 
Georgetown . . . Seventy-two schools 
have won or shared the football cham- 
pionship of the Western Conference 
and not one of these championships 
has ever been won by a team losing 
two games. As a matter of fact, in only 
fourteen instances has the champion- 
ship been won with other than a no 
loss record. Of the fourteen times that 
teams with one loss won outright or 
shared the title, eleven have occurred 
in the last twenty years. Last year’s 
Michigan team had the poorest over- 
all record of any of the winning teams, 
with a 6-3-1 season . . . Mississippi has 
had twenty-four head football coaches 
through the years, but never had an 
alumnus as a coach . . . Oklahoma is 


considering a new setup for the state 
championship in football. Under the 
proposed plan, there will be two dis- 
tricts of AA schools, eight of A schools, 
sixteen of B schools and eight of C 
schools . . . Johnny Nordlander, new- 
est member of Converse Rubber Com- 
pany’s staff of basketball representa- 
tives, once played a string of 280 con- 
secutive pro games without a lapse... 
Al Zimmerman is assisting his former 
Illinois teammate, “Jocko” Wrenn, at 
East Moline, Illinois, High School. 
— Woody Woodson has com- 
piled a record, in that his Hardin 
Simmons teams have not been held 
scoreless in 64 games. The streak goes 
way back to 1942... In Texas, 727 
schools will compete in girls’ basket- 
ball this winter . . . Last year Florida 
added a new classification, AA, to the 
existing A, B and C classifications. 
Even that wasn’t enough, for Joe Nel- 
son’s Seabreeze High School of Day- 
tona Beach went right on winning 
state championships. After winning 
the Class B championship for three 
years, they won the Class A champion- 
ship last spring. This makes Seabreeze 
the holder of the current longest 
winning streak for state titles and 
takes the crown away from Bob Quir- 


ing’s Kalamazoo, Michigan team 
which has won three in a row. 
* * * 


A look at college coaching staffs 
will show an unusually high num- 
ber of former teammates on the same 
staff, or the arrangement of tutor 
and former student. One of the most 
unusual arrangements exists at Ari- 
zona where we find that Art Bade- 
noch, the Wildcat trainer, was Bob 
Winslow’s high school coach 16 years 
ago at Inglewood, Calif... . The 
Minnesota State High School League 
conducted a survey among its mem- 
ber football coaches and came up 
with some very interesting statistics. 
The average coach has had only three 
years of coaching experience; he 
handles an average squad of 40 play- 
ers; his teams play 7/2 games on the 
average a season. Less than one-eighth 
of the coaches have spring practice 
and half of the coaches direct other 
than eleven-man teams, namely, six, 
seven or eight-man teams. 
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GB)1-69 FLOODLIGHT 


For lighting sports fields and recreation areas General 
Electric’s universally accepted Type L-69 floodlight is 
your best bet. To improve your sports lighting, consider 
the simplified installation and maintenance and more 
light per watt featured by this light. 

Heavy-duty service at lightest weight is yours with 
L-69’s. Remember, they have simple one-bolt mounting, 
convenient beam-sight aiming . . . don’t require any tools 
for initial positioning and maintenance . . . have favorite 
hand-toggle latches. The spun-on, impact resisting tem- 
pered plate glass won’t break if struck by ball, keeps water, 
dirt, and insects out permanently. 

For your convenience, Floodlighting Plans for Sports and 
Recreation are available. Get them from the lighting 
specialist in the nearest G-E Sales Office, or write to 
Apparatus Department, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady 5, New York. 


NOW GET THESE 5 FLOODLIGHT FEATURES 





To put the right light in the right place, 
and to save installation time, the G-E 
Type L-69 floodlight can be aimed pre- 
cisely—during the daytime—with the 
convenient beam sight. 
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To permit easy removal of particles in 
case of lamp breakage, the reflector need for tools. Double clamping action 
tips over completely .No tools required. holds against vibrations. 





Exclusive L-69 features save time and 
effort in adjusting and servicing the light. 
Built-in wrench-type handle eliminates 


Relamping and cleaning is easy. Just flick 
hand toggle latches, clamp socket housing 
to trunnion bracket. Hands are free to 
service light, and reflector need not be 
disturbed for cleaning. 


For many installations, floodlight can be 
aimed while the pole is on the ground 
with the aid of easy-to-read horizontal 
and vertical degree scales. 
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Advanced Stunts on the Parallel Bars 


os March of 1951 the NCAA Gym- 
nastic Meet was held at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. During this time it 
was possible to observe very closely 
the parallel bar routines of some of 
the outstanding gymnasts in the coun- 
try. In parallel bar work, as in the case 
of tumbling, much has been written 
within the past decade on the ele- 
mentary and intermediate levels of 
the sport and very little on the ad- 


vanced level. It is recognized that 
more individuals are concerned with 


By NEWTON C. LOKEN 


Gymnastics Coach, University of Michigan 


the lower levels of skills, but there 
exists a definite need for more writ- 
ten material on the advanced phase 
of this activity. 

Coaches who are planning for their 
own gymnasts will be interested in 
the routines of the six best parallel 
bar men in the 1951 NCAA Gymnas- 
tic Meet. 

Beckner of the University of 
Southern California won first place 
with the following routine: The 
mount was a peach basket to straight 


arm cross support, front over bar so 
mersault to straight arm cross sup 
port, continue to handstand, back over 
bar somersault to handstand (hold), 
swing down to Stutzkehre, cast to back 
uprise to cut and catch, swing to pal 
tial handstand, drop back to uppe! 
arm position, back roll, shoot to mo 
mentary handstand and finish with 
front over bar somersault dismount. 

Second place went to Joe Kotys of 
Kent State University who did the fol 
lowing routine: Peach basket mount 
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to straight arm cross support, swing to 
handstand, back over bar somersault 
to straight arm cross support, swing to 
to jump pirouette, cast to back up- 
rise to cut and catch, swing to hand- 
stand (hold), swing down to Stutz- 
kehre, then cast, back uprise with one- 
half twist to straight arm cross sup- 
port, swing back to upper arms to 
gyro, (a back roll shoot with one- 
half turn), to back uprise, swing to 
front over bar somersault dismount 
with one-half twist. 

Bill Roetzheim of Florida State Un- 
iversity won third place and did the 
following: Front uprise to handstand, 
down swing and then front over bar 
somersault to straight arm cross sup- 
port to handstand, back over bar so- 
mersault to straight arm cross support, 
swing to jump pirouette, to Stutz- 
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kehre into peach basket to straight 
arm cross support, then a drop kip 
into a back shoot (dislocate), continue 
with legs to a top kip position, top 
kip to handstand, then dismount with 
a back over bar somersault dismount. 

Fourth place went to Joel Baba 
from Syracuse University who did: 
Peach basket mount to straight arm 
cross support, swing to handstand, 
back over bar somersault to straight 
arm cross support into swinging pir- 
ouette, Moore (almost layout posi- 
tion), handstand, down to front lever, 
drop to cast into back uprise, cut and 
catch to handstand, swinging dip to 
one-half turn with body in pike posi- 
tion with legs over bar (often called 
a pancake), into handstand, back over 
bar somersault dismount. 

C. Koessian from Temple Univer- 
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sity won fifth place with the follow- 
ing: Front uprise to handstand, back 
over bar somersault to straight arm 
cross support, jump pirouette, Moore 
to L position of the body, into straight 
arm straight leg press to handstand, 
down to cast, back uprise with one- 
half twist to straight arm catch, swing 
back to upper arms to top kip posi- 
tion, back uprise, cut and catch to 
handstand, then front over bar dis- 
mount. 

Sixth place went to Mel Stout from 
Michigan State who did: Jump into 
bars to upper arm cross support, then 
a big swing into back uprise to hand- 
stand, back over bar somersault to 
straight arm cross support, swinging 
pirouette, Stutzkehre, cast into cut 
and catch, drop to upper arms into 
gyro, back uprise, then swing to hand- 














stand into back over bar somersault 
dismount. 

The sequence action pictures of 
four stunts that are used quite fre- 
quently by our better gymnasts will 
be discussed in terms of coaching tech- 
niques. 


Under Bar Somersault (Peach Basket) 
to Upper Arm Support Position 


This stunt, shown in Series A, 
should be started from a standing po- 
sition between the bars. The gymnast 
should jump into the air off both 
feet, and after reaching the top of his 
height, fall backwards with his arms 
straight and start to pike his body as 
is shown in Illustrations 5 and 6. 
When the body passes the bottom of 
the downward swing and starts up, it 
should be extended into an arch as 
is shown in Illustrations 10, 11 and 
12, and at the same time the gymnast 
should pull with his hands. Upon re- 
leasing with the hands, the arms 
should be swung up in between and 
over the parallel bars, landing on the 
upper arms and allowing the body to 


(Series C) 


swing forward naturally. 

This stunt is a preliminary for the 
more advanced stunt of an under bar 
somersault to a straight arm cross 
support. 

In doing this peach basket, the gym- 
nast usually starts from on top of the 
bars in a straight arm cross support 
and then he falls backward into the 
stunt. 

A technique of holding an arch 
with the body while starting to fall 
backward between the bars is advan- 
tageous. This delayed pike seems to 
shoot the body into a high peach bas- 
ket. 

Some points in doing the peach 
basket to a straight arm cross support 
are as follows: 1. The hips should be 
kept high throughout the stunt. They 
should not be permitted to drop too 





far backwards and below the bars. 

2. When underneath the bar, exe 
cuting the last part of the stunt, the 
gymnast should be sure not to release 
his hands too soon. An early release 
of the hands causes the body to tra 
vel and prevents a_ neat. looking 
straight arm catch. 

3. The head and chest should con- 
tinue to rise upward upon catching 
the bar with the hands. This makes 
for a smooth follow-through. 


Back Over Bar Somersault to Catch 
to a Straight Arm Cross Support 


This stunt, (Series B), is executed 
from a handstand as is shown in the 
pictures. Then the body is allowed 
to swing downward between the bars 
with a natural arch. This swing should 
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be free and easy, not tight or tense. 
Che arms should be kept straight and 


the shoulders should be slightly for- 
ward of the hands. 

After passing between the arms, the 
body in a slightly piked position, (Il- 
lustration 5), should extend to an 
arched position as is shown in Illus- 
trations 7 and 8, with the head and 
shoulders extended backward. This 
is the key spot in the entire stunt. 
Here we must watch for a few faults 
which are as follows: 1. The gymnast 
should not lean forward or backward 
excessively. 2. He should not bend his 
arms. 3. The bars should not be re- 
leased with the hands too soon. Ra- 
ther, the gymnast should allow his 
hands to be pulled off by the mo- 
mentum of the swing (Illustration 6). 

After the hands are pulled from the 
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bars, (Illustration 6), by the upward 
and backward momentum of the body, 
they should reach backward for the 
catch position as is shown in the last 
few illustrations. As soon as the gym- 
nast catches the bars, he should allow 
his body to continue its natural swing 
and finish in the straight arm cross 
support position. 

Some points on this stunt are as fol- 
lows: 1. In learning the stunt it is 
recommended that an overhead safety 
belt be used. This eliminates many 
unnecessary bruises and jolts in learn- 
ing the fundamentals. The overhead 
belt also overcomes fear of the stunt, 
and develops confidence which is so 
essential to the successful gymnast. 

2. The next step in learning this 
stunt is to do it on the parallel bars 
after the bars have been lowered. The 
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suggested height is several inches be- 
low the performer’s armpits when he 
is standing on the mats between the 
bars. Then he may try the stunt, and 
if he does not land in a good catch 
position, he simply drops to a standing 
position between the bars without 
jarring or jolting his arms or should- 
ers. 

Finally, after the gymnast has prov- 
en that he can do the stunt success- 
fully, he may raise the bars to the 
regulation height. 


Back Uprise to a Cut and Catch 
and Swing to a Handstand 


From a top kip position on the par- 
allel bars (Illustration 1, Series C) the 
body is extended forward and upward 

(Continued on page 50) 


























HERE are many types of equip- 

ment that a clever physical edu- 
cator may make, or have made. Not 
only is this practice economical, but 
the physical educator understands 
more readily his own particular and 
peculiar needs. Several pieces of 
equipment which we have made are 
not available in sporting goods stores; 
but necessity, of course, is the mother 
of invention. 

Undoubtedly other physical educa- 
tion men have had similar ideas and 
their homemade equipment has 
served them well. It is our belief that 
our ideas may well help others in the 
field and, conversely, their ideas 
would be of great assistance to us. 


Through the sharing of our innova- 
tions, we may improve the efficiency 
of our profession. 

I made the equipment which will 
be described in this article, or it was 


ake It Yourself 


By ANDREW W. GRIEVE 
Van Etten, New York, Central School 


made by some of the boys in the high 
school shop. Since this equipment was 
constructed entirely out of extra 
scraps of lumber, the comparative 
cost of most of the material which 
had to be purchased was negligible. 


Storage Rack for Archery Bows 


This storage rack places no strain 
on the bow or the string and will, 
therefore, not harm the equipment in 
any way. The diagram of the rack 
should be almost self-explanatory. 
Two of the parts might require an 
explanation—the wheel and the stove 
bolt. The stove bolt should have a 
long thread, since a nut must be 
placed well down on this thread. 
First, the bolt is put through a drilled 
hole in the center of the wheel. Then, 
a washer is placed on the bolt against 
the wheel and a nut is tightened on 
the bolt until the wheel will not turn. 
The end of the bolt is placed through 
the supporting arm and another nut 
is tightened over a washer at the top, 
leaving about 3 inches of the bolt 
showing between the wheel and the 
arm. With all the turning of the 
wheel, the top nut will not come off, 


since there is little pressure on it, 
and it will generally turn with the 
wheel. 

Around the edge of the wheel 
should be placed between 12 and 20 
Number 6 common nails; this num- 
ber being determined by the number 
of bows to be stored. About 1% inches 
of each nail should be projecting, and 
the nails should not be too close to 
each other. 

Tiny holes will be found at the 
top of the bows, through which 
string or thread may be placed. After 
a knot has been tied in the string or 
thread, the bows are ready to be 
hung on the rack. If the rack is placed 
high on a wall, bow storage which is 
both safe and space-saving will be 
provided. Naturally, any  adjust- 
ments or changes required for a par- 
ticular situation may be made; but 
this rack, as diagrammed, has served 
us well. 


Starting Blocks 


These blocks are far from elaborate, 
but are inexpensive, easy to make and 
they work efficieatly. The main body 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Zone Hysteria 


HY does the mention of the 
word “zone” in basketball cir- 

cles generate so much heat and emo- 
tion? Is it because coaches honestly 
feel the zone defense is a detriment 
(like gambling) to the game and, 
therefore, anyone who uses it is un- 
ethical? At a recent New Jersey 
State High School Basketball Clinic, 
two or three righteous individuals 
vehemently proclaimed that anyone 
who used a zone defense was a “stink- 
er.” It was found that about half of 
those present used a zone defense 
and half used a man-for-man defense. 
More sober reflection revealed that 
each used his own particular defense 
because he thought it was most effec- 
tive, or because he understood that 
type of defense best, or because it 
fitted his personnel or his court con- 
dition best. We doubt if any coach 
would refrain from using tactics 
which are perfectly legal and honor- 
able under the rules, by inference, or 
by direct statement, if he thought 
such tactics would win games for him. 
Then, is all this heat produced by 
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those who do not use a zone because 
it makes ineffective their pet type of 
offense, forces them to prepare man- 
euvers which are different from their 
adopted plan of play and thus causes 
a certain amount of frustration? We 
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are convinced that the answer to this 
question is “yes”. The rapt attention 
which is paid to a presentation on 
“attacking the zone” at every coach- 


ing clinic, and the questions which 
are asked on this subject are ample 
proof of the concern which a zone 
defense causes so many coaches. 

This article is intended to relieve 
this concern providing, of course, 
that coaches will follow the principles 
presented. But first, what usually 
takes place when a team faces a zone 
defense? 

1. The players take set positions 
and spread out on the floor. 

2. Players remain stationary except 
for very slight shifting to move more 
than one player into a zone where 
one player must guard two opponents. 

3. The ball is passed around outside 
of the defense with lightning speed, 
in the hope of moving it faster than 
the defense can shift and thus get an 
opening for a good short shot. 

These are exactly the tactics which 
a team. employing a zone defense 
dreams about and prays that its oppo- 
nent will employ. Such strategy falls 
right into the plan of the defense. It 
is the best known insurance for de- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Basketball Fundamentals for 
the Physical Education Classes 


By HEBER A. NEWSOM 


University of California, Berkeley, California 


ERY often the coach of a basket- 
ball activity class receives the fol- 
lowing comment from the members 
of the group when he desires to have 
the class spend ten or fifteen minutes 
on fundamentals or drills. “Say, we 
don’t want any drills! We've had that! 
Let’s have a game.” One coach, know- 
ing that fundamentals are good for 
the boys, makes them go through the 
drill, then he has a scrimmage. An- 
other leader, following the path of 
least resistance, permits the boys to 
have a game right away. This man 
consoles himself with a rather ques- 
tionable philosophy when he says to 
himself that the boys are having fun, 
no one is being injured and they are 
getting a reasonable amount of exer- 
cise. This situation may continue un- 
til instruction, as such, ceases to exist 
during the physical education period. 
It is quite true that portions of the 
practice session period for the varsity 
are dull and monotonous because of 
the types of drills that are given day 
after day. A similar situation prevails 
in the basketball activity class. The 
players, following their natural urge, 
are desirous of new experiences — of 
something different. Are they not en- 
titled to a change of diet? At least, 
may it not be presented in a different 
way? 

Here are some drills that the stu- 
dents in the basketball activity classes 
at the University of California enjoy, 
and these same drills could be easily 
used with high school boys. Of course, 
they may be camouflaged as relays or 
competitive activities for, when the 
element of compétition is brought in- 
to play, the boys immediately become 
interested. 

This first exercise, as is shown in 
Diagram 1, is not new but it has lost 
none of its appeal. Several groups of 
players, with about six to each group, 
are lined up in single file, the first 
player shooting from the edge of the 
circle in back of the free throw line. 
The players are told to see how quick- 
ly they can make 21 points as a score 
for the group. X1 shoots either the 
one-hand set shot or the two-hand 
chest shot. If the shooter misses the 
basket, he has a chance for a rebound 
shot if he recovers the ball before it 
hits the floor. The field goal counts 


two points; the rebound shot if made 
has a value of one point. The shooters 
rotate in their positions until 21 
points have been made. 

Since the players are working 
against time, they have to shoot 
quickly. It is easy to see that this ex- 
ercise constitutes good practice in 
shooting, rebounding and rapid pass- 
ing. 

Diagram 2 shows a rather simple 
test of co-ordination, but the instruc- 
tor does not have to tell the boys the 
purpose of the drill. Several players 
take a position in front of the basket. 
X1 is stationed close to the basket, 
either on the right side or on the 
left side, depending on whether he is 
right-handed or left-handed. Other 
squads of boys are placed at the re- 
maining available baskets. Contest- 
ants are instructed to try and make as 
many baskets as possible in one min- 
ute. The shooter receives a score of 
one when he makes a basket and he 
loses a point for each time he al- 
lows the ball to hit the floor. Total 
and individual scores of the group are 
compared with those of the other 
groups. 

During this drill the coach stands in 
the middle of the floor with a stop- 
watch. He blows a whistle for the 
contestants to start, and at the end of 
one minute he blows the whistle 
again. 

It is rather interesting for the ex- 
perienced observer to compare the 
various players in regard to their 
knowledge of technique and method 
of execution. The more experienced 
and well co-ordinated players will 
bank the ball, leave their feet on 
each shot, not bank too high and 
avoid having the ball hit the rim. 
After thirty seconds, most competitors 
will have difficulty in getting the ball 
high enough because their arm mus- 
cles become fatigued. 

Diagram 3 shows a drill for scrim- 
mage at one basket. Ten players are 
lined up on the end line, and two boys 
are given the same number. The two 
squads are “skins” and “shirts” and 
they are paired according to size and 
ability. 

Then the coach rolls a ball on the 
floor toward the free throw line and 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The 2-3 Sliding Zone Defense 


By JAY McWILLIAMS 


Basketball Coach, Alfred University, Alfred, New York 


URING the 1949-1950 basketball 

season only one of our opponents 
used a zone defense; the balance em- 
ployed man-for-man defenses. How- 
ever, during the 1950-1951 season five 
opposing teams used some form of 
zone defense. 

At Alfred University we have been 
using a man-for-man as our basic de- 
fense and shifting into a 2-3 sliding 
zone as the situation called for such 
a change. 


The “present-day sliding zone de- - 
fi 


fense differs greatly from the old terri- 
torial zone of previous years. In fact, 
after we used our 2-3 zone in a game 
one of the officials remarked, “I 
thought you used a zone defense but 
your team played a man-for-man de- 
fense throughout the game.” In 
reality, it was actually a sliding zone 
in which each player had a definite 
change of position every time the ball 
was moved by the offensive team. 

Just what are some of the advan- 
tages of the 2-3 sliding zone? 

1. In the sliding zone defense if a 
player misses his slide he may be 
checked on it. 

2.-It provides the ideal rebound 
alignment. The three back line men 
are usually able to form a defensive 
triangle around the basket and take 
advantageous rebound positions. The 
two front line men watch for the long 


rebound and are in position to ini- 
tiate the fast break. 

3. It forces the opponents to take 
long shots. 

4. It is an excellent fast break for- 
mation. 

Ideally, the 2-3 sliding zone requires 
three big, agile men who are strong 
rebounders. These men are called 
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the back line men. The other two 
men are the chasers and speed and ball 
hawking ability are essential. Size is 
unimportant since the players may be 
small, medium, or tall men, providing 
they have the speed and quick reac- 
tions essential to the front line men. 
One of the basic. principles that 
should be remembered in utilizing this 
form of defense is to drive back on 
defense just as rapidly as is possible 


once the team has definitely lost pos- 
session. Our rule is to come back as 
fast as we can, then rest until the of- 
fense brings the ball into our front 
court. If all five men are not back 
in the basic setup, as is shown in Dia- 
gram 1, then the defense will not 
function properly. 

Diagram 2 shows the positions taken 
by the defense when the ball is in the 
left front court. X1 does not get too 
close to the man with the ball, but 
will let this man shoot from the front 
court area as this is a low shooting 
percentage area. Of course, if this 
man starts to hit his shots from this 
area X1 will play him closer. 

Diagram 3 shows the slide which is 
made by the defense when the offense 
moves the ball from the front court 
to the side court position. X1 should 
turn and face the ball. His primary 
responsibility here is to intercept a 
pass made back to his left front court 
area. X4 does not overguard, but 
plays a little closer on the point of 
the ball than X1 does when he is 
guarding against a possible set shot. 
X5 is stationed at the far corner of 
the backboard when this slide is com- 
pleted. 

Slide 3, as is shown in Diagram 4, 
is without a doubt the most difficult 
slide to make on this defense, and 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Diagram 1 shows 
individual sections of 
the court and the di- 
rection of rotation. 
The best spiker should 
be placed in the No. 
1 spot if a team is re- 
ceiving the serve. If 
a team is serving, he 
should be in the No. 


6 spot. 


Diagram 2 shows 
the location of the 
setter and the spiker 
before a pass is 
made from the back 
line. 


The position for a 
four-man drill to de- 
velop ball control is 
shown in Diagram 3. 


Diagram 4 shows 
the position of the 
front line and back 
line players when 
they are receiving 
an opponent's serve. 
The dotted lines indi- 
cate the _ possible 
paths of the serves 
and how the defen- 
sive men are in posi- 
tion to receive them. 


The path to be fol- 
lowed by ‘he spiker 
is shown in Diagram 
5. 


Diagram 6 shows 
the position of the 
blockers and the shift 
of the back line play- 
ers to protect expos- 
ed areas. 
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Volleyball Techniques 


By E. J. LALLEY 


North Senior High School, Binghampton, New York 


REATER success in high school 

volleyball may be achieved by 
stressing two phases of the game — 
position play and ball control. The 
set and the spike are the basic of- 
ensive techniques; the block and the 
etrieve are the basic defensive 
naneuvers. But improvement in all 
fundamentals may be achieved only 
through the correct position play of 
he six players on the court, and by 
he feathered touch on the ball which 
s the basis of control. 


Position Play 


The rules of volleyball divide each 
half of the court into six equal sec- 
tions. Each player — both offensive 
and defensive — must be within the 
limits of his section when the ball is 
served (Diagram 1). Here the coach 
has a rule which is a help to him in 
teaching position play. It aids in im- 
pressing on the players that each one’s 
primary responsibility is to protect his 
own section of the court. It will also 
help in preventing the boys from 
bunching up on the ball, interfering 
with each other and leaving vulner- 
able openings. This rule is an aid 
in ball control, as well, since a player 
needs room to maneuver in order to 
handle the soa ett 

Players should develop the habit 
of getting into position fast to play 
the ball. This is an essential step in 
achieving ball control. The alert boy 
has his hands up and his body balanc- 
ed, ready to move in either direction. 

Fault. Failure to get good “sets” is 
due to bad passes from the back line. 
A pass must be high and near enough 
to the setter so he may get to it and 
maneuver to face his spiker. 


Offensive Position Play 


On offense, it helps to have the 
setter near the middle of the court to 
receive his pass from the back line. 
He may move into this spot after the 
serve, if the rotation has moved him 
to the right hand end of the front 
line. 

Before the volley, he must signal 
to his teammates with a raised hand, 
to let them know he receives the ball 
on the second pass to set for the spiker. 
There are two reasons for keeping him 
near the middle of the front line: 
1. It is easier for the back line to get 
the first pass to him and the pass is 
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a shorter one to make. 2. It gives the 
spiker more lateral space to maneuver 
around in if the set is not accurate 
(Diagram 2). 


Ball Control 


When the player is in position, he 
must follow certain techniques in play- 
ing the ball. If he has the light, 
feathered touch which comes from 
playing the ball with his finger tips, 
he is probably a “natural.” Other- 
wise, long drills on ball control are 
the medium for developing this skill. 

Points to Emphasize. 1. The ball 
should be contacted with the finger 
tips. 2. Players should cup their 
hands with fingers up. 3. The elbows 
should be out and flexed. 4. A play- 
er should face the receiver. 5. The 
knees should be kept slightly bent. 

Drills. Passes should be zig zag 
between the lines of the players. 2. 
The boys should throw and pass. 3. 
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Players should group around a basket- 
ball basket and tap the ball high and 
into the net for control and accuracy. 
4. In circle passing, the players line 
up in circle formation, and keep the 
ball moving with a regular volleyball 
pass. 5. The boys should work in 
units of four to develop both position 
play and ball control (Diagram 3). 


Offense 


Receiving the Serve. 1. The two 
lines should be staggered to receive 
an opponent’s serve. Every player 
should take a position where he may 
get a clear view of the server. The 
front line leaves the gaps and the 
back line players plug in the gaps 
(Diagram 4). 

2. The front line should be kept 
just ahead of the back edge boundary 
of its court positions. This places the 
front line between 10 and 15 feet from 
the net (Diagram 4). The players 


should pull the back line up to the 
center of their court positions. 

3. Players should have their hands 
raised slightly above waist height, with 
their fingers pointing up. Anticipa- 
tion and alertness are important. Each 
player should expect the serve to come 
to him. 

4. The front line must handle balls 
that barely clear the net, while the 
back line drops back for balls that are 
hit deep. 

5. ‘Teamwork must be learned and 
is similar to that developed by out- 
fielders in baseball when a ball is hit 
between them. A high school player 
is apt to start for a drive, then see a 
teammate start also. Then both play- 
ers step back and let the ball drop. 
The player in the best position must 
give a prompt call, “I’ve got it.” 
Otherwise, a player should not start 
after a ball and then stop. It should 
be pointed out that even if the players 
collide, usually one may get enough 
power behind the ball to get it up in 
the air. It demoralizes a team to have 
the ball drop to the floor without a 

lay. 
r The Pass up from the Back Line. 
This is the secret of getting good sets. 
In this pass, the back line passer must 
execute these maneuvers: 

1. Get the ball high in the air. 

2. Pass to the side of the setter 
toward the spiker. This gives the 
setter a chance to come in on the ball. 

3. Ball control is important here. 
Most setters are more accurate if they 
get the ball close to the net. The back 
line has to kill the speed of an oppon- 
ent’s serve or spike and get the pass 
off with accuracy. Constant practice 
of this fundamental and its correct use 
in competition are steps toward im- 
provement. 

The Spike. This maneuver com- 
bines a jump for height with hitting 
the ball at the height of the jump. 
Since there are two skills involved, 
they should be worked on separately. 

The Jump. In the jump, the fol- 
lowing points should be observed: 

1. The run should be kept at a 
minimum, not over three or four steps. 

2. Players should run parallel to 
the net, or in an arc (Diagram 5). 

3. The boys should use a two-foot 
take-off. 

4. The end run should be as close 
to the net as possible without contact 
resulting. 

(Continued on page 46) 








Illustration 1. The recommended initial 
stance just prior to beginning the first 
pivot. The left foot step-back coincides 
with the full backward swing of the throw- 
ing arm. 


NE rosy dream common to all 

track coaches, is that of being 
blessed annually with big, strong, fast 
weight men. However, since athletes 
of this-exacting:-category. are an’ un- 
usual occurrence in the population 
distribution, the more common situa- 
tion in the typical high school is for 
the coach to find either large, slow 
boys, or average-sized, strong boys 


turning out for the shot put and discus 


throw. In the secondary school age 
range, the big lad with slow reaction 
time and slow reflex time is of little 
use in these events, but the average- 
sized candidate possessing above-aver- 
age strength may prove to be a repre- 
sentative performer in the weights. 

While the discus and the shot put 
are generally considered to be strength 
events, the actual physical qualley 
needed for successful performance is 
defined more precisely by the term 
power. This may be described roughly 
as a combination of strength and speed 
of muscular contraction. The former 
factor in this synthesis normally re- 
ceives the most attention from high 
school coaches because, from the point 
of view of these men, strength is clear- 
cut. It is a concept which is readily 
adaptable to measurement, and, com- 
paratively, a boy at any particular 
time is either strong or he isn’t. Speed 
of muscular contraction, the other 
element in the makeup of power, 
while certainly appreciated by most 
coaches, is usually mentally sidetrack- 
ed as being entirely an innate factor, 
and, consequently, one to be largely 
disregarded in the coaching proced- 
ures employed. 

The small man — that is, the aver- 
age-sized athlete — who turns out as 
a candidate for the weights normally 


The Small Weight Man 


By KENNETH D. MILLER 
Track Coach, Florida State University 


has a fairly high degree of power. If 
he were not fast, he would have an 
experience background of little suc- 
cess in competing with larger boys in 
strength contests. The fact that he 
is striving for a team berth in the shot 
and discus events implies that he has 
been successful in strength rivalry 
with his contemporaries. The adoles- 
cent is interested in doing what he 
does well, and shuns participation in 
activities in which he feels insecure. 
Since the type in question has an 
above average degree of this speed fac- 
tor, and since he lacks the size for 
large muscle mass and its accompany- 
ing strength, the sensible procedure 
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in the coaching of this boy is to work 
toward the most effective utilization 
of his natural speed. 

In working with the light, strong 
weight man, the major emphasis must 
continually be on speed. Every phase 
of the throwing technique must be 
predicated upon this concept, and the 
candidate for these events should be 
strongly indoctrinated with the under- 
standing that the essential aim of all 
his practice in throwing the discus or 
putting the shot is to achieve maxi- 
mum velocity at the instant of release. 
The force which gives impetus to a 
shot or a discus is a product of mass 
and velocity, in which velocity pro- 
vides most of the result. 


The Discus Throw 


The discus throw is an extremely 
complicated co-ordination, and this 
fact has led most coaches to the prac- 
tice of teaching its technique through 


a process of breaking the event down 
into distinct, separate phases, namely, 
stance, pivots, delivery, release, etc. 
Such procedure undoubtedly makes 
the teaching effort seem easier, but 
this misconception may actually im- 
pede progress toward the whole learn- 
ing involved. Since with the small 
candidate the object is to strive for 
rapid acceleration and the achieve- 
ment of maximum velocity, the tim- 
ing and co-ordination necessary for 
this overall goal are far more impor- 
tant than the mastery of isolated bits 
of technique as such. 

With the beginner, of course, cer- 
tain elementary functions must be in- 
troduced. He must acquire a comfort- 
able grasp; adopt an effective stance; 
strengthen his fingers, wrist, and fore- 
arm; and spend long hours learning 
to sail the discus. Aside from these 
fundamentals, however, the coach 
should stress the procedure of getting 
from the initial stance to a balanced 
recovery after the throw, as a single, 
presse 8 co-ordinated movement. 

Many different initial stances have 
been used successfully by outstanding 
discus men. Since the light man must 
depend largely upon speed for the 
distance of his throw, and since this 
velocity must be achieved during the 
travel across the circle, it is recom- 
mended that this type of athlete face 
directly away from the throwing direc- 
tion in his initial stance (Illustration 
1). This position provides an extra 


Illustration 2. A 170 pound discus 
thrower just after the release. Note the 
follow-through, hip lead, open stance, 
straight line-of-force, and _  feet-on-the- 
ground position. 
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Illustration 3. The starting stance and 
hand hold must be adapted to the athlete. 


This three-quarter forward facing position 
is recommended for the light shot putter. 


quarter-turn for acceleration, and also 
aids in increasing speed by minimizing 
the mental hazard of fouling through 
providing a more economical use of 
the circle during the spin. 

The actual spin and movement 


across the circle may be made advan- 
tageously by either of the standard 
forms commonly used by present-day 
champions. The essential problems 
of the lightweight thrower in connec- 
tion with the spin are concerned with 
speed and arm drag. Rapid accelera- 
tion must take place, and the throw- 
ing arm must drag behind the 
shoulder which, in turn, is led by the 
hip. The resulting double whip ac- 
tion provides an invaluable assist dur- 
ing the delivery. 

Beginners should perhaps be taught 
the pivot turn first, due to the fact 
that the required co-ordination is 
somewhat simpler than that used in 
the jump turn. Either form is effec- 
tive, however, and the primary con- 
cern of the small thrower is to get 
from the initial stance to the throwing 
position as rapidly as possible. If a 
boy is able to accomplish this aim 
more efficiently with one style than 
with another, the expedient method 
for him to use is obvious despite any 
preconceived opinions of the coach or 
the athlete. As with any motor skill, 
the specific technique employed is 
highly irrelevant in terms of what 
works best. Performance is the only 
logical criterion of ability. 

The most important single phase 
in the unbroken pattern of the whole 
effort is the throwing position, and 
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at this point the small, fast man is 
rone to one, or both, of two major 
aults. The first of these is the error 
of starting the actual throw before 
the most efficient delivery position is 
reached (Illustration 2). It is impera- 
tive that the throw be made from an 
open stance with both feet firmly 

anted on the ground, yet with the 
ight beginner the continual and 
necessary emphasis on speed frequent- 
ly results in the timing error of throw- 
ing too soon. 

The second of these commonly 
found errors is that of reversing be- 
fore the release, which results in the 
throw being made with the feet off 
the ground. Again, this is a serious 
timing fault apparently stemming 
from the small man’s realization of 
the need for speed, and it is a devia- 
tion which must be eliminated for 
good performance. 

If the lightweight discus thrower 
were to adopt a slogan, he could find 
no more appropriate one than the 
World War II reservist’s popular de- 
scription of service routine: “hurry 
up and wait!” The complex tech- 
nique of throwing a discus well is a 
smoothly co-ordinated pattern of 
movement in which each phase must 
be carried through to completion be- 
fore another is begun. 

With the beginner, the coach should 
not place undue emphasis on the re- 
verse. The movement is merely a 
method of maintaining balance in 
order to avoid fouling, and since it 


Illustration 5. Prick Bradford, 175 
pound Dixie Conference shot put record 
holder, demonstrates the approved follow- 
through. Note the wrist and finger snap, 
straight arm, complete follow-through and 
balanced recovery. 
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Illustration 4. This picture of a 167 
pound college weight man shows the 
straight line-of-force drive from ground 
to shot. 


serves no useful purpose in making 
the actual throw, the athlete should 
not be burdened with this addition 
to the complicated co-ordination he 
must learn through necessity. Some 
type of reverse is a natural reaction 
for most discus men, but it is not im- 
portant if the thrower is able to main 
tain his balance in other ways. In any 
event, whatever movement is used to 
avoid fouling, it must definitely fol- 
low the release. 


The Shot Put 


As in the discus throw, the small, 
strong man may be a successful per- 
former with the shot if he is the 
fortunate possessor of above average 
speed of muscular contraction, and if 
he can learn to use this advantageous 
innate physical characteristic to. near 
maximum efficiency. 

In teaching the shot put, as in teach- 
ing the discus, there is a common prac- 
tice of presenting the effort as a series 
of distinct and relatively isolated 
skills. In spite of the prevalence of 
such methods, more effective teaching 
results when the event is considered 
as a single co-ordination from initial 
stance to release. The small man’s 
only hope in this event is to learn to 
build up momentum rapidly, and 
since the distance of travel across the 
circle is short, the importance of 
achieving a concept in which the 
whole movement is considered merely 
a constant, uninterrupted acceleration, 
becomes indispensable. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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One Coach tells another... 


“BUY DIRECT FROM 


THE MANUFACTURER 2) 


FOR ECONOMY DURABILITY 











WASHABLE WHITE 
GAME JERSEYS PRACTICE JERSEYS 


561s H ight, unbleached whit 
"*Aridye”’ Stripes & Numerals ania one aa cnt. lactedes double 


AS7LS Heavy weight cotton, white only, nen aa ESE. SE 
flat knit, double shoulders and elbows. 
Numerals and sleeve stripes in one or two Aridye 8” or 10” numbers, 
colors, printed by patented “Aridye” proc- or design, 15¢ per side. 
ess that makes them part of the fabric 
without adding to weight. Colors will not 
run despite hard wear and repeated wash- 
ing. Sizes to order, 36 to 46. 

Price, complete Each, $2.85 
AG6SLS Same as above, but in medium 
weight white cotton. 

Price, complete Each, $2.45 
AQ6LS Same as above, but in mercerized 
white “Durene.” 

Price, complete Each, $3.80 
A86LS Same as above, but in lustrous 
white rayon plait. 

Price, complete Each, $3.55 








> » T-SHIRTS 


: er Bape ath 
weight, white cot- , 

ton, full cut. Sizes SCRIMMAGE VEST 
S-M-L. Plain. 
Doz....... $6.50 6088 Ideal for distinguishing teams 
*\ With Champa- in practice. Heavy weight cotton, 
~\ craft design. waist length body, elastic bottom. 
' $8.40 Stock colors: Royal, Scarlet, Kelly, 
Gold; all other colors to order. Sizes 

cotton, extra ful 40 to 46 Do: 
cut, extra long, 
reinforced shoulder seams. Sizes 36 to 46, 


Colors: White and tight Oxford Gay. WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
ATHLETIC CATALOG 











Every year, more and more high schools, 

prep schools, colleges and universities 

“go Champion.” That’s because Champion’s 
skilled craftsmen “team up” with fine fabrics 
and modern textile machinery to produce 
quality athletic and sports wear that is unsur- 
passed for appearance, fit, and long, rugged 
wear—and sold direct at prices that mean real 
savings. No wonder one coach tells another— 
“Buy direct from Champion!” 


KNITTED 
FOOTBALL PANTS 


KFP A heavy cotton knit washable shell 
pant, high rise, full cut, sturdily con- 
structed. All the features of a high 
price pant. Zipper fly, pockets for thigh 
guards and knee pads. Reinforcing at 
vital points. Tunnel loop on waist for 
belt. White in stock, all colors to order. 
Sizes 30 to 40 





Per pair, $4.25 
KFP/¢ Colors Per Pair, $4.50 





Sizes 10, 11, 12, 13 


LET Medium weight 
cotton, elastic top. 
Do; 


' N SWEAT SOCKS 


4 Heavy weight cot- 
ton, rib top, nylon 
reinforced toe and heel Doz. $4.50 
R Heavy weight, 35% wool, 10% nylon, 
50% cotton, 5% rayon. Colored toe stripe 
for size identification Doz. $5.40 


SUPPORTER 


8 Mesh pouch, 3” waist. S-M-L. Doz. $6.75 











MANUFACTURERS from yarn to finished product 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR 
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CO., ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 

















SURVEY OF TRACK ANI 











F the many questions submitted 

to our office and to our informa- 
tion editors, those dealing with track 
and field facilities are by far the most 
numerous. In an effort to answer these 
questions scientifically, and to present 
information which will be of help to 
those interested in the sport of track 
and field, it was decided to prepare a 
questionnaire. Three major track 
coaches were asked to submit ques- 
tions they felt should be included in 
a questionnaire of this type. From 
their answers and from the inquiries 
received in our office and the office 
of the Athletic Institute, a three-page 
questionnaire containing 34 questions 
was prepared and mailed to college 
track coaches picked at random from 
the United States and Canada. The 
size of the schools was not considered; 
the only fact considered was that the 
school had track. From this number, 
177 replies were received, a return of 
58 per cent, indicating how valuable 
the track coaches themselves con- 
sidered the information. One track 
coach suggested that the results be 
printed in the rule book; another 
stated, “I am very glad you are as- 
sembling this material. It will be 
very useful to all of us.” Another 
track coach stated they were building 
a new track this spring and were 
awaiting the results of the survey. 

A number of coaches pointed out 
that different climatic conditions in 
various sections affected the construc- 
tion of tracks. For example, a coach 
from Kansas stated their greatest prob- 
lem was a surfacing material that 
would not blow away with the Kansas 
dust storms. Another coach pointed 
out that in the more arid regions of 
the country they had to be less con- 
cerned with drainage. This factor 
would affect the construction of their 
tracks. With these comments in mind, 
we arbitrarily divided the country 
into four sections. In the East we 
placed those states east of Ohio and 
north of the Mason Dixon line. In 
the South are to be found the gener- 
ally recognized southern states, plus 
the states of Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. In the Middle West are the 
states from Ohio on the east to the 
Mountain states on the west and north 
of the Mason Dixon line. The West- 
ern section comprises the Mountain 
states and the three Pacific Coast 
States. 
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To the coaches who took the time 
and trouble to answer this question- 
naire, our sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation. The questionnaire is divided 
into four major sections; track con- 
struction, field events, maintenance 
and questions of a general nature. 


Track Construction 


1. What should the radius of the 
curves be? The suggested track lay- 
out in the track rules calls for a radius 
of 104.04 feet or 120 yards for the 
length of the arc. Thirty per cent of 
the replies on the questionnaires 
agreed with the rules book. Twelve 
and one-half per cent wanted a shorter 
radius, and the remaining 57.5 per 
cent wanted a longer radius. Six per 
cent wanted a radius less than 100 
feet and 13.7 per cent wanted a radius 
longer than 110 feet. The average 
radius desired by those answering this 
question from within the Middle West 
area was 106.4 feet; for the West 106.6; 
for the South 107.0 and for the East 
110.1 feet. One Eastern coach stated, 
“Theoretically the speed of the track 
increases with the radius — the radius 
should be 120 to 130 feet. Another 
Eastern coach amplified the question 
by stating that the radius depended 
upon whether the conference ran the 
lows, 440 and 880 out of a chute. If 
not, he preferred the regulation 
radius. If the chute were used, a 
shorter radius could be employed. 


2. How high and wide should the 
curbs be? The rules suggest a curb- 
ing extending 4 inches above the 
track, and no mention is made of the 
width of the curbing. Only 40 per 
cent of the coaches answering the 
questionnaire favored a curb as high 
or higher than the rules suggested. 
The average height for the entire 
country is 3.3 inches. The West was 
closest to the suggested height with 
a 3.6 inch average. The Middle West 
average was 3.3; the South 3.1 and the 
East 3 inches even. Two Eastern 
coaches wanted the curbing flush with 
the top of the track. 

There was also close agreement on 
the width of the curb. The average 
for the country was 4.3 inches. The 
sectional averages were South 4.0; East 
4.1; Middle West 4.4 and West 4.5 
inches. The rules state that the curb- 
ing should be rounded on the top and 
several coaches indicated this fact. 


One coach suggested a slanting curb, 
with the slant away from the track. 
It would seem that a curbing between 
3 and 4 inches high and between 4 
and 5 inches wide is the most desir- 
able. 

3. What material makes the mos: 
ideal curb? The rule book suggests 
a concrete curbing, and this was prac 
tically the unanimous choice of th« 
coaches. One hundred and forty-thre« 
coaches answered this question and 
129 specified concrete. Seven pre- 
ferred wood, six desired steel and on¢ 
indicated rubber was the most idea! 
material for the curbing. Three 
schools recommended old railroad 
rails. 

4. Should the track slope slightly 
away from the curb? The coaches 
were almost evenly divided on this 

uestion; 44 per cent feeling there 
should be a slight slope and 56 per 
cent feeling that the track should be 
level. One Western coach said it 
depended upon climatic conditions. 
If there were wet springs the track 
should slope to the outside. Another 
coach said if there were drainage tiles 
along the inside, the track should be 
level; otherwise there should be a 
slope to the outside. The Middle 
West, by the narrowest margin, fav- 
ored a slope, while the other sections 
were opposed to it. The South was 
the least in favor of a slight slope, 
only 35 per cent favoring it. 

5. What is the ideal depth of exca- 
vation for the track? Seventeen 
coaches were quick to point out that 
the depth of excavation depended up- 
on climatic conditions, and the nature 
of the soil itself. Several mentioned 
the necessity of going below the frost 
line, while a number said the depth 
of excavation depended upon the 
amount of rainfall and the porosity 
of the soil. Four coaches recommend- 
ed that the bottom of the excavation 
slope from the outside to drains under 
the curb. A Western coach writes 
that in his immediate locality the soil 
is largely clay and adobe, and the ex- 
cavation must be 2 feet deep, in order 
to substitute a more porous material 
for the clay. A coach from Michigan 
writes that due to the sandy nature of 
their soil no artificial drainage is 
necessary and the excavation is only 
5 inches. Keeping in mind that local 
soil and climatic conditions should 
govern the depth of excavation; never- 
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heless, there is a surprising amount 
of uniformity among the four sections. 
Che average depth for the East is 23 
nches; for the West 22 inches; for 
he Middle West 20.4 inches and for 
he South 19.5 inches, with the aver- 
ige depth for the country just under 
?1 inches. 

6. How many inches of rough 
inders should be put in the lower 
tratum? Here we have a fairly wide 
divergence of opinion, ranging from 
an average of 6 inches in the South to 
an average of 101% inches in the Mid- 
dle West. The Western states aver- 
aged 8 inches and the Eastern states 
9.4 inches. Here again, the impor- 
tance.of climate is clearly evident. 
Some coaches pointed out that bricks, 
slag and coarse rock were preferred 
to cinders. A west coast coach points 
out that in his locality cinders are 
hard to secure, and with the growing 
use of diesel engines the problem will 
become more acute. A North Carolina 
coach points out that the lower part 
of their track is composed of 4 inches 
of stones, 3 inches in diameter and on 
top of that 4 inches of clinker cinders. 
A Middle Western coach points out 
that there should be 12 inches of 
rough fill in the lower stratum when 
the subsoil is clay and 6 inches when 
the subsoil is sandy and stony. Four 
of the Western coaches felt the rain- 
fall should be the deciding factor in 
the depth of the rough fiil. 

7. Should the under bed (rocks, 
coarse cinders, etc.) be rolled with a 
heavy roller? ‘The questionnaire 
showed that three-fourths of the 
coaches favored a heavy rolling, with 
the Middle West and West agreeing 
with the national average, while the 
East was even more strongly in favor 
of rolling, four-fifths of their coaches 
recommending it. In the South two- 
thirds favored rolling. One Middle 
Western coach stated that the rough 
fill was not rolled, but was allowed 
to settle over winter before work was 
started on the upper layers. A West- 
ern coach felt that coarse rock should 
be rolled, but that cinders should not. 

8. What size should rocks be for 
bottom fill? This question was an- 
swered in a number of different ways. 
For example, a number of coaches 
specified egg-size, others specified fist- 
size, and for those giving actual meas- 
urements of diameter the average size 
was 3.2 inches and section-wise the 
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range was from 3 to 3.4 inches. Sev- 
eral coaches indicated broken bricks 
made an ideal material; whereas, a 
Middle Western coach stated they 
used broken pottery and found it 
highly satisfactory. Of those who 
specified the material, there seemed 
to be about an equal choice between 
crushed rock, clinkers and gravel. 
Again, a number of coaches made ref- 
erence to the porosity of the subsoil 
and the amount of rainfall. 

9. How many inches of sifted 
cinders should go over the coarse ma- 
terial? The average for the 123 who 
answered this question was 5.08 
inches; with the average for the East 
5.16 inches; for the West 5.13 inches; 
for the Middle West 5.07 and for the 
South 5.0 inches. 

10. What is the ideal top dressing? 
Among the Eastern coaches, 72 per 
cent felt that a mixture of clay and 
cinders was the ideal top dressing. The 
proportions varied from two parts clay 
and one part cinders to the most pop- 
ular proportion of 3 parts clay to | 
part cinders. Also, quite popular, was 
an even mixture of the two. Loam, 
which is a mixture of sand and clay 
with enough of the former present to 
break up the cohesive characteristics 
of clay, was also popular. One coach 
suggested sifted clay and brick dust, 
while another liked to mix in peat 
moss with the clay and cinders. 

In the Middle West slightly under 
73 per cent favored cinders and clay 
or loam. Again, the mixture varied 
widely, one coach-favoring two parts 
of clay to one part of cinders. In the 
balance of the cases, the proportion 
of clay was never better than one- 
half. Brick dust was indicated by 
four coaches, while two coaches pre- 
ferred wood ashes. One coach used 
crushed limestone. Another coach 
used a mixture of 60 per cent cinders, 
30 per cent soil, 5 per cent fine sand 
and 5 per cent brick dust. 

Seventy per cent of the Southern 
coaches preferred a mixture of clay 
or loam and cinders. One coach stated 
that the perfect top dressing was yet 
to be found. In the West only 55 per 
cent favored clay and cinders for top 
dressing. This is undoubtedly due to 
the aforementioned shortage of 
cinders in the West. A number of 
coaches mentioned decomposed gran- 


ite and clay. One coach uses sifted - 


carbon over a clay soil, while another 


is experimenting with decomposed 
lava ash, which he states is prohibitive 
at the present time, due to the cost. 

11. How thick should the top dress- 
ing be? There was a surprising unani- 
mity of thought from all sections on 
this question. The average depth of 
top dressing in the East was 3% 
inches; whereas, in the other sections 
it was an even 3 inches. Any appar- 
ent discrepancy between the depth of 
excavation and the three layers of 
fill; namely, rough fill, sifted cinders 
and top dressing is due, in a la 
measure, to drainage tiles and meth- 
ods of drainage which were not dis- 
cussed in this questionnaire. 

12. What is the best binder for the 
top dressing? Only eight coaches did 
not mention clay or loam in answer- 
ing this question. One Eastern coach 
thinks calcium chloride is the best, 
while another coach prefers ground 
sphagnum moss. A Middle Western 
coach prefers brick dust and another, 
top soil. A Southern coach states top 
soil with no sand in it, while one of 
his fellow coaches does not think the 
best binder has been found as yet. In 
Arizona, one coach says Kaleechi 
makes the best binder, while another 
Western coach says carbon. A South- 
ern coach mixes oil with clay and 
sand, and another Southern coach sug- 
gested flue ash as being as good a 
binder as clay. All types of clay re- 
ceived mention, from blue clay to 
Georgia red clay. 

13. How many lanes wide should 
the track be on the curves and back- 
stretch and on the straightaway? The 
preference on number of lanes for 
the curves and backstretch is shown 
in Table No. | and for the straight- 
away in Table No. 1A. 

TABLE 1 
Curves and Backstretch 
E 


, M.W. S. Ww. 
08.3% 09.4% 
12.3 


79.4 


02.0% 
04.0 
52.9 
04.0 
31.3 
05.8 


56.2 
09.4 
21.8 


44.5 


03.2 


TABLE 1A 
Straightaway 
E. M.W. 
11.1% 109% 
66.6 


01.9 
50.9 

14.9 

07.4 


6 Lanes 
7 Lanes 
8 Lanes 
9 Lanes 
10 Lanes 
11 Lanes 
12 Lanes 


09.0 
25.4 


01.9 





From the part of this questionnaire 
dealing with track construction, it is 
safe to say that the average track 
should have: 1. A radius of approxi- 
mately 106 feet. 2. Curbs should be 
made of concrete, 3.3 inches high and 
4.3 inches wide. 3. The track should 
not slope away from the pole. 4. The 
ideal depth of excavation is 21 inches, 
and into the excavation, in addition 
to drainage systems, should go 9 inches 
of rough fill, with the size of the rocks 
slightly larger than 3 inches in diam- 
eter. 5. This lower stratum should 
be rolled with a heavy roller. 6. 
Slightly better than 5 inches of sifted 
cinders should then be used, and the 
top dressing of clay or loam and 
cinders to the depth of 3 inches should 
be applied. 7. The almost unani- 
mous choice for a binder for the to 
dressing is clay. 8. The track itself 
should be 6 lanes wide on the curve 
and backstretch, and 8 lanes wide on 
the straightaway. 


Field Events 


1. Should there be more than one 
pit for each event? In the East, the 
coaches by an almost three to one vote 
favored more than one pit for each 
event; although a number qualified 
their answers by stating “if possible” 
or “if practicable.” One coach felt 
that more than one pit was necessary 
ut not for the 


for the pole vault, 
high and broad jump. A Pennsylvania 


coach suggests an emergency pit 
should be available that could be used 
in case conditions warrant it. A Ca- 
nadian coach sends along a sketch of 
their pit showing two high jump take- 
offs and four broad jump take-offs. 
This is shown in Diagram 1. In the 
Middle West, 62 per cent favored 
more than one pit. Two coaches said 
it depended upon the type of meets. 
If relay meets and conference meets 
were held, dual pits were desirable, 
but for all practical reasons were not 
necessary. Three coaches wanted dual 
runways for the broad jump and pole 
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vault. An Iowa coach suggested the 
layout shown in Diagram 2. Sixty- 
one per cent of the Southern coaches 
favored more than one pit for each 
event. Two coaches favored practice 
pits and pits to be used for meets only. 
Two other coaches said if the field 
was used only for track there should 
be several pits. In the West, 65 per 
cent of the coaches favored more than 
one pit. One coach says if meets of 
two divisions are run, there should 
be two pits. Another coach favored 
the layout shown in Diagram 2, while 
another suggested a set of practice 
pits. Another coach favored two pits 
for the broad jump and pole vault. 

2. Should high jump and pole 
vault pits be level with the ground, 
built up or both? The last part of the 
agen attempted to determine if 
the combination of a sunken pit and 
raised pit was preferred. In the East, 
27.6 per cent wanted the pits level 
with the surrounding ground, 69.0 per 
cent wanted them built up and 3.4 
per cent preferred a combination. The 
coaches in the Middle West indicated 
their choices percentage-wise as fol- 
lows: level 23.3 per cent; built up 56.6 
per cent; combination 13.3 per cent; 
with 6.8 per cent indicating the high 
jump should be level with the ground 
and the pole vault built up. The 
Southern coaches indicated a marked 
preference for built up pits, 76.4 per 
cent so stating; 14.7 per cent wanted 
the pits level and 8.9 per cent pre- 
ferred a combination. In the West, 
we find only 8 per cent preferring pits 
level with the ground. The same per- 
centage indicated that the high jump 
pits should be level and the pole 
vault pits built up. Sixty per cent 
of the Western coaches preferred built 
up pits, whereas 24 per cent preferred 
a combination. A,major Texas coach 
states that the pole vault pit should 
be a platform built up 18 inches above 
the ground with gently sloping sides, 
and the landing pit built up another 
18 inches to take out 3 feet of the 
vaulter’s fall. The planting pit is re- 
cessed in the built-up platform and 
the platform is made of dirt with the 
slopes grass-covered. 

3. What is the ideal material for 
high jump and pole vault pits? Alto- 
gether 19 different answers were re- 
ceived. Twelve of these are tabulated 
in Table No. 2, with the number an- 
swering in that manner indicated. The 
other seven answers, supplied by seven 
different coaches are as follows: 1. 


TABLE 2 

Preference for Material for Landing Pits 

Material E. M.W. S. W. Total 
Shavings 0 13 8 4 35 
Sawdust 8 12 ) 7 28 
Sawdust and 

shavings ll 7 
Sawdust and sand 12 2 
Shavings and sand 5 3 
Sawdust or 

shavings 4 
Sand 3 
Sand, shavings 

and sawdust 2 
Tanbark 
Sand and tanbark 1 0 
Shavings if pits 

covered, sand if 


Ole 


a/ 


open l 0 0 
Sand for high 
jump pit 0 2 0 


A 16-foot airfoam mattress, two fect 
thick; 2. shavings on top of canvas- 
covered springs; 3. straw under shav- 
ings and sawdust; 4. cottonseed hulls; 
5. excelsior; 6. sawdust over birch 
bark and 7. 2 feet of loose cinders, 
covered with | foot of shavings. 

4. What is the ideal length of the 
runway for the pole vault? The ideal 
length of pole vault runways on the 
national average is 125.5 feet. The 
East and the South were under the 
national average with 123.7 and 123.8 
feet respectively. The West's averag: 
length was 125.6 feet, while the Mid- 
dle West’s average length was 126.7 
feet. Only 8 per cent of the coaches 
specified a runway of under 100 feet, 
while over a quarter of the coaches 
specified a runway over 140 feet. One 
Eastern coach states that the length of 
the runway depends upon the vaulters 
a coach has. He states that an 11 foot, 
6 inch, vaulter needs a 100-foot run- 
way, while a 12 foot vaulter needs a 
115-foot runway. A Pacific Coast 
coach suggests a 130-foot runway with 
50 feet of turf at the far end. 

5. What is the ideal length of the 
runway for the broad jump? The na- 
tionally specified length for the broad 
jump runway, on the average, is 126 
feet. The sectional. averages were: 
East 123.1 feet; South 124.1 feet; West 
127.4 feet and the Middle West 127.9 
feet. Nineteen and six-tenths per cent 
of the coaches specified that the broad 
jump runway should be shorter than 
the pole vault runway, while 17.6 pe. 
cent wanted it longer. The remain- 
ing 62.8 per cent specified the same 
length for both runways. No appre 
ciable difference was noted in any 
section except the South, where slight 
ly more than 50 per cent of the coaches 
specified either a longer or shorte1 
runway for the broad jump than they 
specified for the pole vault. Three 
fourths of the Western coaches speci- 
fied the same length for both runways 
An Eastern coach commented that 
most broad jumpers run too far and 


(Continued on page 57) 
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For outstanding QUALITY, PERFORMANCE and DUR- 
ABILITY, the RIDDELL Baseball Shoe has long been 
acclaimed the shoe of Champions. The RIDDELL 
Baseball Shoe, of Genuine Goodyear Welt Construc- 
tion, is built for perfect comfort and longer life. 


Baseball Shoes by RIDDELL feature . . . a last formed 
arch for proper foot support . . . a cushjoned heel to 
prevent foot fatigue . . . a durable counter, reducing 
foot injuries . . . linen stitching which assists in elimi- 
nating moisture deterioration . . . a hardened steel 
spike . . . and flat-head, clincher type rivets which does 
away with sharp edges inside the shoe. 


Model #RB . . . Professional Shoe with Split Spike, 
Straight Shank and made of genuine Yellowback 
Kangaroo. Model #SB ... Companion Shoe to 
Model #RB, with Split Shank, Standard Spike and 
made of genuine Yellowback Kangaroo. Mode! #KB 
. . - All Purpose Shoe with Straight Shank, Standard 
Spike and made of the finest Athletic Tan Leather. 


For LONGER wear — BETTER wear . . RIDDELL 


1259 N. WOOD ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


famous for: 
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SEE the great new 


ces FOOTBALL FQUIPMENT 
for 1952 





MacGreGor GOLDSMITH representatives are on their way 


with a great line of 1952 football equipment. It’s new—it’s , 


improved! They'll put on a show to knock your eyes out! They'll 
show you equipment that excells anything you've ever seen 
before . .. Plan now to see the new 1952 MacGregor 
Goldsmith Football and Basketball Equipment— 

“The Choice of Those Who Play the Game.” 
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A Good Defense for More Wins 


By EDWIN J. BECKMAN 
Basketball Coach, Key West, Florida, High School 


HE game of basketball, as it is 

played today, puts the greatest 
emphasis on offense. In the future, 
however, there is some indication that 
more emphasis will be per on de- 
fensive play. Every coach, over a per- 
iod of years, has drawn some conclu- 
sions on what has helped him the 
most to win games. We have found a 
good defense, with emphasis on posses- 
sion of the ball, to be effective. Pos- 
session is nine-tenths of the game, and 
a sterling defense may be as spectacu- 
lar as a high-scoring offense. 

In selecting the players for his 
squad, a coach should look for boys 
who have a fiery, competitive spirit— 
boys who are enthusiastic about the 
game and want to play it. Height and 
agility are definite assets. The boys 
must be hustlers and be willing to 
pay attention to all the things said and 
done, whether they are playing or 
on the bench. If each player will put 
forth honest, determined effort in 


every practice, he will put out his 
best in games. 

A good defense will win more games 
than a good offense. At the present 


time, most coaches spend a great deal 
of time teaching offense, and not 
enough time teaching defense. Every 
coach must realize from observation 
that the first thing a boy learns about 
basketball is how to score, and he 
spends most of his spare moments 

racticing various shots. Therefore, it 
is essential for the coach to encourage 
his boys to practice the defensive fun- 
damentals of the game as well. For ex- 
ample, when a player is on defense, 
most of his running and footwork is 
backwards and sideways. Every man 
on the squad should practice these 
skills each day, before formal practice 
starts. 

Early in the season a great deal of 
stress should be placed on defense, 
especially individual defense. Certain 
men should be placed against each 
other in all inter-squad games, and 
there should be determined concentra- 
tion on defense. To help individual 
defense, the coach should try to teach 
floor superiority by having the defen- 
sive man in the right position at all 
times. Proper balance, correct dis- 
tance from the opponent and a good 
view of the floor, the opponent and 
the ball, whenever possible, will hel 
individual defense. It should be made 
clear to the boys that loafing is not 
possible on defense. If they must loaf, 
allow them to do so on offense. Three- 
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on-three under one basket is an ex- 
cellent early season defensive drill. 

A good team defense may be based 
on an aggressive man-to-man drill. 
The boys should switch only when 1e- 
cessary, and the coach should call and 
work the switches as fast as possible. 
Switching must be practiced over and 
over in order to get the plavers to 
work well together. Early in the sea- 
son, the boys will switch very little, 
but as the season progresses and they 
become more familiar with defensive 
play, they will switch more often. 
Praising good defensive plav will help 
to make the squad defense-minded. 

Some coaches who, because they 
are short of players most of ¢he tiie, 
find it necessary to spend consideravle 
effort devising special defensive man- 
euvers to counteract the difference in 
manpower between two teams. Lhe 
placing of certain men on individual 
opponents may help a great deal, but 
this involves good scouting and much 
pre-game preparation. 

Position on rebounds is as import- 
ant for defense as it is for offense. 
Many times small men are better at 
ball recovery under the backboards 
because of certain skills such as jump- 
ing ability, timing, quickness and po- 
sition. Tapping the ball as in a jump 
ball, instead of trying to catch it, will 
give a small man additional height. As 
the ball descends, a good man under 
the basket will maneuver for the best 
position and anticipate the ball’s dir- 
ection. After capturing a rebound, a 
good defensive man must know how 
to land on the floor and get the ball 
safely away from the opponent's 
basket. 

Cross-court passing under an oppo- 
nent’s basket is not permitted. The 
boys should work on the assumption, 
that the opponent will get only one 
shot at the basket, and if he misses 
their team will take over. A player 
should sacrifice the possibilities of a 
fast break in order to have good de- 
fensive rebounding. On held balls, 





D BECKMAN literally grew up 

with basketball, as his father 
was Johnny Beckman who played 
for many years with the Original 
Celtics. Following service as an ath- 
letic officer in the navy, Beckman 
stayed on in the Canal Zone to 
become coach of all sports at Ca- 
nal Zone Junior College. 











they should work on the assumption 
that they will get more jump balls 
than the opponents. A team may vary 
the style of, doing this according to the 
opponents and the game conditions. 

A team cannot win without the 
ball, and proper ball possession should 
always end up with a basket or free 
throw shot. The possession game is 
not a stall game—it is based on the 
theory of a minimum number of bad 
passes, control of the boards and out- 
of-bounds plays, control of jump bails 
at the free throw lines and control by 
proper use of the dribble. The dribble 
in basketball may easily be over-ern- 
phasized but is necessary in the pos- 
session-type game and for good ball- 
handling. It is good insurance for a 
move when a player cannot shoot or 
pass. Dribbling is also important in 
taking the ball away from the back- 
boards or in driving in for a basket. 
Insist that the boys practice dribbling 
until they have good control of the 
ball and are still able to see all of 
the players on the court. The ability 
to change pace also makes for a good 
dribbler. 

A great deal of stress should be 
placed on the possibilities of inter- 
cepting passes. The responsibility of 
deciding whether to make a try for an 
interception, or to drop back and cover 
his man is placed upon the player in- 
volved. A long pass is the best time to 
try an interception, but overdoing this 
type of game should be avoided. 

A good offense should be built 
around good two-handed shooting and 
a sound follow-up game. A_ player 
should never shoot off balance and 
should wait until enough men on his 
team are in position to follow up the 
shot. Inside the twenty-foot area, the 
boys may be allowed to shoot any 
way they please as long as they are 
able to make a good percentage of 
their shots. 

One phase of the offensive game 
which a number of coaches seem to 
have forgotten is the cutting game. 
The boys should be instructed to 
keep cutting for the basket all night, 
particularly when the ball is in play 
on the opposite side of the court. The 
best time for an offensive player to 
cut is when he does not have the ball 
and the defensive man is playing him 
close. The cutting must be timed to 
get past the defensive man and at a 
time when a teammate is in position 
to pass the ball. If the opponent's de- 
fense becomes loose because of the 
cutting game, the offensive player 
will be able to shoot from the outside, 
The most important fundamental for 
the coach to stress is proper ball pos 
session. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A Zone Variation 


By EDWARD M. CHUCK 


Basketball Coach, Grand Junction, lowa, High School 


UE to the fact that most of our 

boys were too slow to play a 
man-for-man defense, we had to use 
a zone. The 3-2, 2-3, 2-1-2, and the 
1-3-1 were tried, but they did not 
meet our requirements. We resorted 
to a zone that was used when we were 
in high school. Although we had not 
seen this zone since our high school 
playing days, we thought it was worth 
a try. Since there is no definite name 
for it, we shall call it Tharp’s Zone. 
Eldon Tharp was our high school 
coach and the person from whom we 
received the idea. During four years 
at Grand Junction we have used it 
continuously, and at the present time 
our basketball record stands at 62 
wins and 13 losses. 

This zone seems to give us more 
protection under the basket, plus the 
strong side of the floor. It will be 
noticed that the defense forms two 
diagonal lines, one of three men and 
one of two men, whenéver the ball 
is on the sides of the court. This de- 
fense also provides opportunities for 
a fast break. 

In Diagram 1, when the ball is in 
the center of the court, we have the 











center, X3, out on that man. The 
center never goes out very far be- 
yond the free throw circle unless the 
opponent is a good long set shot. The 
two forwards, X1 and X2, set up on 
the free thow line arm’s length apart, 
and the two guards, X4 and X5, set 
up on the lane marks arm’s length 
apart. With the forwards and guards 
this distance apart, they should be 
able to intercept any pass thrown in 
the free throw area. 

With the ball on the side, as is 
shown in Diagram 2, forward, X2, 
covers the man with the ball just out 
in front of the free throw circle. X3, 
the center, drops in the middle, 
and the weak-side forward, Xi, 
drops into the guard position. The 
right guard, X5, moves out and for- 
ward to take the side man, and the 
other guard, X4, moves over into the 
spot left vacant by the right guard. 

In Diagram 3, the ball has been 
passed to the side man and we try 
to tie him up immediately by having 
forward, X2, and guard, X5, come in 
from both the front and back. Center, 
X3, stays in the middle, with the 
other guard, X4, taking the man in 


the corner. The weak-side forward, 
X1, moves across the lane to help the 
center cover, the pivot post player. 

When the ball is in the corner, as 
is shown in Diagram 4, the guard, 
X5, covers the man with the ball. X2, 
the right forward, is out and the cen- 
ter, X3, is stationed in the middle 
near the post player. Left guard, X4, 
is on the right side of the lane and 
the weak-side forward, X1, is on the 
left side of the lane. X4 and XI are 
arm’s length apart. 

In Diagram 5, when the opponents 
are out-of-bounds under their basket, 
the two guards, X4 and X5, set up 
on the lane lines arm’s length apart 
so they are in a position to intercept 
any pass which may be thrown in to 
a man breaking in the middle. The 
two forwards, X1 and X2, flank the 
center, X3, and watch for a pass to 
a man breaking in from the sides. We 
want the opponent to throw out to 
the guards and not to a man near or 
under the basket. 

One general weakness of this de- 
fense, when not played right, is ap- 
parent if the weak-side forward does 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Competitor and School 
100-Yard Dash 
Cunning (Hoover, Glendale, 
Calif.) State 


Turner (Alameda, Calif.) 

Childress (Odessa, Texas) 

Murchison (Philli 

King (Delano, Calif) 

Owens Peradaale Long Beach, 
Calif.) 

Brownsberger (Bonita, LaVerne, 
Calif.) 

Frieden (Austin, Texas) 

Clinkscale (Arlington Heights, 
Fort Worth, Texas) 

Horne (Central Voc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio) 

Naviu (Saranac Lake, N. Y.) 

Lee (Alamogordo, New Mex.) 


El Cerrito Relays 
West Texas Relays 
Chivago, Ill.) District 

C.LF. Central Section 


State Trials 


State Trials 
San Antonio Inv. 


Regional 


State 
Sectional 
State 


220-Yard Dash 
Barber (Messick, Memphis, Tenn.)State 
Cunning (Hoover, Glendale, 
Calif.) 
Pollard (Coatesville, Pa.) 
Brownsberger (Bonita, LaVerne, 
Calif.) 


State 


Childress (Odessa, Texas) State 
King (Delano, Calif.) State 
Robinson (North Tarrytown, 

N. Y.) Sectional 


440-Yard Dash 

Mashburn (Capitol Hill, 

Oklahoma City, Okla.) 
Hatcher (Central, Detroit, Mich.) 
Ferraro (De La Salle, New 

York City) 
Clark (Oelwein, Iowa) 
Burnett (West, Cleveland, Ohio) 
North (Jordan, Long Beach, 

Calif.) State 
Kirchman (Anaheim, Calif.) State 


880-Yard Run 
Merkins (West Phila. Catholic, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


State 
City Meet 


Catholic Assn. Meet 


State 
District 


U. of Penn. Inv. 


Klots (Pelham, N. Y.) Intersectional 
Lowthert (Pottsville, Pa.) State 
Phillips (Lawrence, L. 1., N.Y.) _Intersectional 


Jones (Technical, Oakland, Calif.) State 


Heard (Sayre, Okla.) State 
Briggs (Pittsburg, Calif.) State 
Mile Run 


Lambert (Central, Muncie, Ind.) State 
hy (Calumet, Chicago, Ill.) Chicago U. Indoor 

Reed (Rssacads, Ore.) AA.U-HS. Div. 
Adams (Salem, Ore.) AA.U-HS. Div. 
Fekete (Lower Camden County, 

Pa.) U. of Penn. Inv. 
Cage (McClymonds, Oakland, 

Calif.) 
Eshbaugh (Fredonia, Kans.) 
ORR) (Sewanhaka, Floral Park, 


City 
State 


Sectional 


High Hurdles 

Pruitt (Istrouma, Baton Rouge, 
La.) State 

Stevens (Phillips, Chicago, Ill.) City (Sectional) 
Knowles (West Palm Beach, Fla.) State 


Wadlington (Mansfield, Ohio) _—State 
Morris (Medford, Ore.) State 
Hartung (Reagan, Houston, 

Texas State 


Smith (Central, Cleveland, Ohio) Senate 
Howard (Northwestern, Detroit, 


Mich.) City 





C.1.F. Southern Section 


C.L.F. Southern Section 


Time 


@ COeCece 
eeu 


9.8 
9.8 


98 
9.8 
9.8 


48.1 
48.8 


49.3 
49.5 
49.5 


49.7 
49.7 


pet te id bed ten bend teed 
oe Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge Gr 
adh och edt edt edad 
SD ~a iw bo to OS & 


14.3 
14.3 
14.4 
14.4 
14.4 


144 
14.4 


14.4 


Competitor and School 


National honor Roll | 


Low Ravdies 
Fowler (Ames, Iowa) State 19 
Morris (Medford, Ore.) State 19 
Smith (Central, Cleveland, Ohio) East Tech. Relays 19.4 


Windhorn (North, Phoenix, Ariz.) 
Walker (Cathedral, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 


Luke-Greenway Inv. 19.4 


C.LF. Southern Section 19.5 


Clarke (Glendale, Calif.) State 19.5 
Pruitt (Istrouma, Baton Rouge, 
La.) State 19.5 
Campbell (Plainfield, N. J.) State 19 
vo'* Vault 


McKown (Lyons Twp., La Grange, 
Ill.) 

Merrill (Belmont, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 


Oak Park Relays 13— 35 


Northern League 13— 3 


Chambers (Union, Phoenix, Ariz.)Luke-Greenway Inv.13— 0! 


Anderson (Glendale, Calif.) 


C.LF. Southern Sec.13— 0 


Hollmer (Grass Valley, Calif.) San Joaquin Sec. 13— 0 
Carter (Fair Oaks, San Juan, 

Calif.) San Joaquin Sec. 13— 0 
Stalnaker (Marietta, Ohio) Newark Relays 12—10! 
Rhodes (Jefferson, Los Angeles, 

Calif.) State 12— 9 

High Jump 
Allard (Fresno, Calif.) City 6—6/ 
Anderson (Windsor, Colo.) State 6—6 
Hamilton (Jordan, Los Angeles, 

Calif.) City 6—5 
Gelvin (Polytechnic, Long Beach, 

Calif.) C.I.F. Southern Sec. 6—5/ 
Shelton (Washington, Los Angeles, 

Calif.) Southern League 6—54 
Smith (Jefferson, Los Angeles, 

Calif.) Southern League Pre.6—4!/2 


Jeter (Roosevelt, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Fairchild (Jefferson, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Robinson (Jefferson, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Sinclair (Washington, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 


Southern League 6-44 


Southern League Pre.6—4 
Southern League Pre.6—4 


Southern League Pre.6—4 


Broad Jump 


Hairston (Central, Columbus, 
Ohio) 

Parker (San Diego, Calif.) 

Hicks (Bisbee, Ariz.) 

Garrison (Compton, Calif.) 

Andrews (Jordan, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Williams (Chester, Pa.) 

Smith (Wyandotte, Kansas City, 


Ohio Wesleyan 24-81 
C.L.F. Southern Sec. 23—914 
Southern Confereace23—5% 
Coast League 23—342 


E. Marine League 23—3'2 
U. of Penn. Champ.23—1% 


Kans.) Sunflower League 23—0 
Presber (Hollywood, Calif.) Western League. 22—11'4 
Cunningham (Poly. Los Angeles, 

Calif.) Northern League 22—11'% 

Shot Put 
Patterson (Taft, Calif.) State 59—2'4 


Wetter (Grossmont, Calif.) 
Powell (San Diego, Calif.) 
Grier (Roselle, N. J.) 
Blockson (Norristown, Pa.) 
Patton (Harvard, North 
Hollywood, Calif.) 
Knight (South Gate, Calif.) 


C.1LF. Southern Sec. 58—47%, 
C.LF. Southern Sec. 57—94 
Schenectady, N.Y.In.57—134 
U. of Penn. Champ.56—9'4 


Prep League 
City 


56—1'/ 
55—7 


Discus Throw 


Patterson (Taft, Calif.) 
Parsons (Eugene, Ore.) 
Coakley (Piedmont, Calif.) 
Samuelson (Brady, Texas) 
Sorrano (Fresno, Calif.) 
Helgeson (Tech., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 
Jackson (Amarillo, Texas) 


C.L.F. Central Sec.173— 334 


District 167— 442 
State 164—11'2 
Brady Inv. 163— 1% 
C.LF. Central Sec. 163— 0 
Regional 162-6 
Sandi Relays 160-8 








Compiled by E.A. THOMAS 














4—81/ 
3—91/4, 
3—b3e 
3 —31/5 


3—3e 
3—1% 


23—0 
— 114 


A—11%4 


5921 
8—4 7g 
57-914, 
17-13% 
56-9, 


56—11/, 
5 —7 


— 334 
I— 442 
1—111/ 
B— 1% 
3— 0 


162-6 
160-8 








Javelin 


Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City, 


Scordo (Kane, Pa.) County 194—10 klahoma State 1:30.1 
Garcia (Alamogordo, New Mex.)State 198— 154 Polytechnic, Los Angeles, 
Grier (Roselle, N. J.) State 192— 6 California : State Trials 1:30.3 
Flowers (Wyandotte, Kansas City, Jefferson, Los Angeles, Calif. State Trials 1:30.3 
Kans.) Pitt Relays 191— 4 One Mile Relay 
Mills (Medford, Ore.) State 190— 714 Odessa, Texas State 3:25.6 
Gorsky (Tech., Erie, Pa.) City 186— 4 West, Cleveland, Ohio City 3:26.0 
Chamberlin (Chapman, Kans.) State 183— 84 John Adams, Cleveland, Ohio City $:26.0 
10-Yard Relay Cardinal Hayes, New York Penn Relays 3:26.5 
Austin, Texas State 43.1 Davenport, Iowa Drake Relays 3:27.38 
East, Des Moines, Iowa State 43.5 Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City, 
Cardozo, Washington, D. C. Penn Relays 43.7 Oklahoma State 3:27.6 
880-Yard Relay Carlisle, Pennsylvania State 3:28.1 
Edison, Fresno, California West Coast Relays  1:30.0 East, Des Moines, Iowa State $:28.2 
East Tech., Cleveland, Ohio Ohio Wesleyan Relays1:30.0 Roosevelt, Gary, Indiana State $:28.2 


Track In The High Schools 


ACH year we look forward to pre- 

paring this feature. The idea of 
running a nation-wide high school 
track meet, based on the results of the 
state high school track meets, first 
presented itself to us six years ago. At 
that time it was done with the pur- 
pose of giving credit to those states 
that had good track programs, and at 
the same time attempting to increase 
interest in track in those states where 
interest lagged. 

As we have pointed out each year, 
the track meets are held under as wide 
a range of conditions as possible and, 
consequently; a look at one year does 
not present a true picture of track in 
any given state. Only when a period 
of years is considered, is it possible to 
determine a state’s status in regard 
to the sport of track and field. 


California First Again 


This year’s meet finds California 
in first place again, as she has been for 
five of the six meets. Her total of 
784 points was a drop of 16% points 
from the all-time high set last year. 
In the six years, California has earned 
the amazing number of 26 firsts, or 
ties for first, and is far ahead of the 
next state, Texas, with 10 firsts. 

Illinois, which was second a year 
ago, maintained that position again, 
although she was down 14 and a frac- 
tion points from her high of 53% 

ints, also set last year. 

Ohio, likewise, repeated in its po- 
sition of a year ago, namely, third. 
Ohio has never finished below sixth, 
and from this standpoint ranks next 
to California. 

Texas, finishing in fourth place, as 
she did last year, has also been very 
consistent, never having finished low- 
er than ninth. She holds the distinc- 
tion of having been the only state, 
other than California, to win the 
meet. Texas pulled the trick in 1948. 
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Iowa, which failed to score last year 
for the first time, moves into fifth 
place, replacing Colorado. Pennsyl- 
vania takes over sixth place from New 
York which drops to seventh. Oklaho- 
ma, which has registered points in 
every meet except the first, takes over 
eighth place with her highest point 
total to date, 20% points. 

Oregon, like Iowa, failed to regis- 
ter points for the first time last year, 
moves back into the point column and 
takes over ninth place. Tennessee, 
which had failed to score a point in 
the five previous meets, ties for tenth, 
with Louisiana, whose previous high 
position was nineteenth. These eleven 
states comprise the “top ten.” The 
admission of Tennessee and Louisiana 
into the “top ten” marks the first time 
a southern state, other than Texas, 
has appeared in the group. 


Pacific States Lead Again 


Each year, we divided the country 
into nine sections, and averaged the 
number of points on a state basis. The 
Pacific Coast continues to hold a do- 
minant position. This year, although 
averaging four points less than last 
year, the Pacific Coast was almost 
double the average of the next sec- 
tion, the Middle Atlantic. The East 
North Central section was third and 
the West South Central section, a 
mere fraction of a point behind, was 
in fourth place. 

The sectional averages are: Pacific 
Coast (32.7); Middle Atlantic (17.7); 
East North Central (16.6); West South 
Central (16.2); West North Central 
(7.0); East South Central (3.5); Moun- 
tain (3.4); New England (1.8); and 
South Atlantic (.7). 

Last year the five-year averages for 
the sections were established. This 
year finds the following sections over 
their obey: averages: Pacific Coast 
(3.2); East South Central (2.8); Middle 


Atlantic (2.2); West South Central 
(1.3); Mountain (.7); South Atlantic 
(.6) and West North Central (.5). The 
East North Central states dropped 7.9 
points below their average and the 
New England states drop 1.6 be- 
low their previously established av- 
erage. 

During the six years of the meet, 
37 states scored points. California, 
with a total of 44514, is far ahead. 
Down through the next six spots there 
was no change in the ranking. The 
totals for the states in the first seven 
are: Texas (22642); Ohio (213%); Il- 
linois (207); Indiana (178); Iowa (123); 
and New York (113). Pennsylvania 
(924%) and Wisconsin (75Y2) switched 
places between eighth and tenth. New 
Jersey remained constant in the ninth 
spot with (85) points. The remaining 
states are: Missouri (73¥2); Oklaho- 
ma (684); Oregon (66); Kansas (50). 
Massachusetts moved into a tie with 
Virginia with 35 points. Connecticut 
remained in nineteenth place with 27 
points. Louisana moved up from 
twenty-fifth to twentieth with 23 1/5 
points. Michigan had (204%); Arizona 
(20); Nebraska (17); Minnesota (16); 
Idaho (15). Tennessee, which had pre- 
viously failed to score, is in the twen- 
ty-sixth spot with 141/5 points. Utah 
has (14); Montana (11); Florida 
(814); Kentucky (8); newcomer, New 
Mexico (6); West Virginia (5); North 
Dakota (4 1/5); South Dakota (3 1/3); 
Mississippi (1); Wyoming, another 
newcomer (1/3), and Georgia, which 
has failed to score since the first meet 
(1/9). Alabama, Arkansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Vermont hold track meets, but these 
states have failed to score. 


The students of track and field will 
find a marked similarity between the 
standings of the states in this track 
meet and in the national track pic- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Tournament 
Preparation 


By C. Q. SMITH 


Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texas 
Formerly High Point College, High Point, N. C. 


REPARATION for the post-season 

basketball tournament begins on 
the first day of practice in the early 
fall. Actually this preparation is more 
psychological than physical. The first 
meeting of the squad is held late in 
September. At this time we welcome 
the new members and explain that the 
conference championship will be 
awarded to the team winning the 
championship tournament which will 
be held in February. It is also pointed 
out that everything we do will be 
toward winning that final contest. 

It is advisable to arrange as hard 
a pre-conference schedule as possible. 
This tends to show the boys how far 
they have to go to become a champion- 
ship ball team. In playing outstand- 
ing teams the won and lost record may 
suffer, but valuable experience so 
necessary in winning tournaments and 
championships is gained. 

Our first two weeks of practice con- 
sists of working in shorts out-of-doors. 
The boys run on the grass rather 
than on the track because of the cush- 
ioning effect such practice offers the 
feet and legs, practically eliminatin 
the danger of shin splints and pulle 
muscles. In addition to running laps 
and wind sprints, we give a short ser- 
ies of calisthenics and a number of 
agility drills. These drills are made 
up of fundamental movements that 
will later be incorporated into our of- 
fense and defense. The main reason 
for these drills is to achieve speed, co- 
ordination and balance. 

Upon completion of training out-of- 
doors, practice is moved to the gym- 
nasium for nightly sessions. These 
night sessions interfere less with our 
football coaching. The first week in- 
doors it is a good policy to practice 
without using any basketballs. Some 
coaches may not agree or understand 
our reasoning, but two things are ac- 
complished by doing this. First, it 
allows slow conditioning of the feet 
and legs and permits work on agility 
and form. Second, it emphasizes to 
the players the fundamentals other 
than shooting and ball-handling. 

New drills are added. One that has 
helped a great deal in developing 
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stance is the bowling ball drill, for 
which the squad is divided into two 
rows and is spaced about 20 feet apart. 
Then we explain that the desirable 
stance on both offense and defense is 
a head up — tail down position. On 
defense, we like to have the elbows to 
the side of the body and the hands 
in a position to bat up at the ball. A 
slow motion bowling action which 
rolls an imaginary ball across the floor 
is then demonstrated. The players 
are told that a scooting ball indicates 





EX SMITH’S coaching career has 
been notable for the success 


his teams have experienced in 
tournament play. At Tennessee 
Wesleyan, Georgetown College 


and last year at High Point Col- 
lege his tournament record has 
been outstanding. Last year’s High 
Point teams won the North Caro- 
lina State Conference Tournament 
and the District 26 N.A.I.B. Tour- 
nament. Since writing this article 
Mr. Smith has returned to high 
school coaching in his native state 
of Texas. 











good stance, while a bouncing ball 
shows poor stance. A few days later 
a Skating movement is added after 
releasing the imaginary ball. Stress 
is placed on not using cross-over steps. 
A ball is then added to the drill br 
the remainder of the-season. 

Another drill that is used is the hot 
circle drill. In this a semi-circle of 
8 to 10 boys is formed with one boy 
in the middle. This circle should 
have a radius of about 12 feet. Our 
object is to have the boy in the middle 
keep two balls air passing to those 
in the semi-circle. The faster the 

asses, the better the reflexes and 
ateral vision. In this drill, the man 
in the center can remain until he 
misses or muffs a pass. 

The next drill is the volleyball drill. 
This is three on a team volleyball 
without a net, but with a line on the 
floor separating the two teams. In 


lace of a regulation volleyball, a 

asketball is used. This drill teaches 
finger extraction and control. 

After the volleyball drill comes our 
favorite tipping drill, which is called 


one, two, three and in. It is started 
by tossing the ball against the right 
side of the backboard. The object is 
to tip the ball against the backboard 
three times, with the player coming to 
the floor each time, and then tipping 
the ball into the basket the fourth 
time. Stress is placed on high jump- 
ing to meet the ball. This drill is 
repeated three or four times right- 
handed, left-handed, and with both 
hands. 

We may put the cart before the 
horse in teaching how to catch a pass 
before teaching how to pass. This is 
done because a large number of the 
boys that come to us have trouble 
catching a bounce pass. A demonstra- 
tion is given to show that a bounce 
pass has top spin and the first thing 
to do in catching such a pass is to 
have one hand on top of the ball to 
stop the spin, and the other hand 
under the ball to trap it. Throughout 
the season more time is spent on this 
drill than on any other because the 
bounce pass is used a great deal for 
our fast break and for starting a num- 
ber of our plays. vn 

Each year, during the Christmas 
holidays, we accept an invitation to 
play in some tournament. This not 
only gives the squad an extended per- 
iod of being together, but helps us 
see how the boys react to tournament 
‘pressure. During this past season 
it was noticed that one regular from 
the preceding year’s team seemed to 
freeze up in tournament play but was 
outstanding during the regular sea- 
son. This tendency not only held true 
in the early tournament at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, but later at Kansas 
City in the N.A.I.B. Tournament. He 
also fouled out early in the games 
of the two tournaments we won. This 
early reaction was the first indication 
of the fact that we might need, a re- 
placement for this boy in post-season 
tournaments. Usually we have noticed 
that a player who is more or less un- 
known is better under such pressure. 

The first time we play a team on a 
home-and-home basis, a movie is made 
of the entire game. When viewing the 
film with the squad, we look first 
for individual mistakes on defense. 
Poor defensive team position is rare- 
ly pointed out at this time. Such in- 
struction is postponed until the show- 
ing of the film prior to the second 

e. The second time the picture 
is gone over, we study our offensive 
mistakes. We might add that we will 
not make many changes in defense for 
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TRACK SHOE 
In America 


offers 
( this 

















NON-STRETCH TRACK 






Because they are reinforced from toe to heel with 
a specially woven Nylon tape, every pair of 


) 717 
Unconditional SPOT BILT NST Track Shoes is guaranteed 


) not-to-stretch and to outwear any track 


/ shoe on the market. This means when you order 
U a 9 ni ee! N S T’s you are not only ordering the finest track shoes 
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available, but are insuring your investment and 
reducing replacement equipment costs! 
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HERE’S WHY NST TRACK SHOES ARE GUARANTEED IN WRITING 









® Reinforced from heel to toe with a specially 
woven nylon tape—retains its smooth, perfect 
fit for the life of the shoe 


® Special tanned bend leather sole . . . noted for its 
resistance to friction 


® No exposed sole stitching to wear away or break or 1635 W. AUGUSTA BLVI 
apart from uppers ” CHICAGO 22, iLL 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCES INSTRUCTION SLIDEFILMS 

inted 
The calling together of experts in the fields Audio-visual aids designed to assist the a 
of athletics, physical education and recrea- physical educator or sports instructor in their romot 
tion to set up standards for sports facilities job of teaching sports activities to groups in }ructo 
construction, leadership training, and ele- schools, colleges, clubs, playgrounds. Greater botion 
mentary physical education programs. participation through better learning! bcreat 

brenc¢ 





Below Are The Organizations Which, Through Their Financial Support, 
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Aaico Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. R. J. Ederer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ace Carton Co., acme in. Elbak Publishing Co., C icago, 1. 
Acushnet Process Sa es od Bedford, Mass. Endicott Johnson Cor ., Endicott, N. Y. 
Albany Felt Co., fom de N. Y. Everlast, New York, N. Y. 


American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Felt Co., Glenville, Conn. C. Feise Co., Narberth, Pa. 


tring Felco Athletic Wear Co., New York, Y. 
—— on ting Mtg. © ior 4 cnicege, Felt Nov Manufacturing Co., New Merk, N.Y. 





Field and Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. 
ae Teste, Device cer Anderson, mm The Fish Net & Twine Co., “= City, N. J. 
Gover ame & Twine — 0. Ashaway, R. 1. Fred Medart Products, Inc., St ouis, Mo. 
Poe mag lege appr Bora Game-Time, Inc., Litchfield, Mich. 
Athietic Shoe Co t-Bilt, Inc., Chica os i. Gem Leather Goods Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Atlos Athletic Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. The General Athletic Prods. Co., Greenville, Ohio 
Bancroft Racket Co., Pawtucket, R. I. General Fibre Box Co. West Springfield, Mass. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, N. Y. General Mills, Inc., ‘Minneapolis, inn 
S. Berkner Co., inc., New York, N. Y. General Sportcraft. Co. Ltd., New York, N. Y. 
The Bike Web Co., Chicago, MW Golfcraft, Inc., ang tad til. 
Boys’ Life, New York, N. Y. Golfdom, Chicago, Ill. . 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The B. F. Goodrich Co, % Apes to 
Brunswick-Balke-Coliender Co., Chicago, III. J. H. Grady Mfg. Co., St ~~ o. 
Burton Manufacturing Co., Jasper, Ala. Gunnison Bros., Inc., Girard, Pa. 
Haartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
Soren ee ee" i eel, Il om Hanna Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. 
Carron Net Com ny, Twe Rivers, Wis. Harvard Specialty Manufacturing Corp., 
Central States Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio Cambridge, Mass. 


Chic H. Horw: & Sons, Natick, Mass. 

Charles F. Clare 3 <ehicese, James Heddon’s Sons, Dowapioe, Mich. 
Samuel Coane, de Pa. Hillerich G Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Sonvowe Rubber coe pd im. Hirsch Fabrics Corp., New York, N. Y. 








. A. Corbin & Son Co., Ma oro, Mass. Hoffmann-Staffor Tanning Co., Chicago, Hi. 
} 2 Forge Co., Chicago, i. Alan Howard, Inc., New York, 'N. Y. 
Cortland Line Co., Cortland, N. Y. The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Charles o. Cox Cor ~» Memphis Jenn. Hughes-Consolidated, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Cromer C Kenees Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Crown Fastener Corp., New York, N. Y. Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
IMinois Mechanical Leather Co., Chicago, III. 
-City Radio, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
industrial Sports Journal, Chicago, III. 
is -_ John B Davidson Woolen Mills, ie Rapids, Ivory System, Peabody, Mass. 
Deyton R . =. oe _ Vag Apetome Knitting Mill Co., Johnstown, 
Des Moines Glove & Mts. ‘co, a. Des Moines, Jones & Naudin, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
lowa E. P. Juneman Corp., Chicago, 
Dewey & Aimy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. Arthur Kahn Co., New York, N. Y. 
bun meee, oo cLonsdele, Po. nee De Reeves Advertising, Inc., Minneapolis, 
J. A. w Manufacturing Gow, Cnicooe: i. Joseph Gc. Kren, Syracuse, N. Y. 














Ne ar New York, N. Y. ee N. J. 


rgantzyation devoted to tl 
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HELPING OTHER GROUPS 
Lending financial assistance to the 


MOTION PICTURES 


BOCKS, GUIDES, PAMPHLETS 
i Motion pictures which have had 


aids to individuals or groups 


the erested in learning, teaching, or great success in demonstrating to widespread sports programs of the 
eir opting sports and recreation. In- individuals and groups the value U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
in Bructors guides, student handbooks, planned community recreation pro- assisting the National Industrial 
ter hotion picture film guides, community grams offer them and their commu- Recreation Association’s program 


of advancing sports and recreation 


nity, and showing how such pro- 
in America’s industries. 


bcreation guides, lighting aids, con- 
grams are organized or expanded. 


Brence reports, etc. 


INSTITUTE 


PP°rt, IMake Possible The Non-Profit Programs of The Athletic Institute 

































Lecon Woolen Mills, Chicago, It. Sand Knitting Mills Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Lemkin Leather Co., Chicago, III. Sawyer Tanning ay a Na 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., amy . Edwin J. Schoettle Co "Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Linen Thread Co., New York, Scholastic Cor oration, New York, N. Y. 
The Seamless Rubber bber Co., New Haven, Conn. 


ey Roebuck re Co., Chicago, in. 








MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
re Golf Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
. J. Magnan Corp., North Attleboro, Mass. 
poe Ty Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. 
Martin & Martin, Chicago, in. 
Frank J. McKenna Athletic Equipment Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
McLaughlin- ‘Millard, =e. * eam N. Y. 
The Meyercord Co., Chicago, 
The Moneco Co., New Haven, Conn. 


National Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kans. 
National Bowling Council, Toledo, Ohio 


National Electrical Mfg. Assn., New York, N. Y. 


National Sporting Goods Association, Chicago, 


ii., se all its sporting goods dealer 


mbers 
National Sects Equipment Co., Fond du Lac, 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 


F. H. Noble G Company, Chicago, in. 
Nocona Leather Goods Nocona, Texas 
Nonpariel Manufacturing : Eo. «, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. Co., Ada, Ohio 


Paim, Fechteler G Co., Weehawken, N. J. 
Pedersen Manufacturing Co., Wilton, Conn. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

F. C. illips, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. 
Powers Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, lowa 
A. H. Pugh Printing Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. A. Reach Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Red Fox Mfg. Co., (Division of Cullum & Boren 
Co.), Dallas, Texas 

Hans Rees’ Sons, New York, N. Y. 

ee A. Richardson, Inc., West Mansfield, 


ass. 
John T. Riddell, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
A. H. Ross & Sons Co., Chicago, III. 
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. L. Shuttiecocks €o., Altoona, oo 
Sieamand Werner, Inc., ‘New York, N. Y. 
Ed. W. Simon Co., New York, N. y." 
Slezengers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

William Skinner. & Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Ales Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, 


..G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


ate oe Fibre Co., Chi icago, i, 

The Sporting Goods ‘Deal ler, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sports Age, wom York, N. Y. 

Stall t Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, 


Mass. 
H. Swoboda & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Textile Yarn Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Tober Baseball Mfg. Co., Manchester, Conn. 
True Temper Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 


Union Welt Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
Universal Bleacher Co., Ch , Wh 





Victor Sports, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Virginia Rubatex Div. Great American Indus- 
tries, Inc., Bedford, Va. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. Wagner & Adler Co., iow York, N. Y. 
Western Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Wilson Sporting ods Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, Ohio 


Besides the above. The rete: gd poten has an 
associate membership comprised of a considerable 
number of sporting goods dealers, poauens 

‘oes not 


spread throug: out the United States. Space 
allow listing of these dealers individually. 



























the second game if we are to play 
the same team in the conference 
tournament. Each year we hope to 
have something new to spring when a 
victory will mean a championship. 
If we have been sinking on a team 
during the regular season we may 
play tight in the tournament. Like 
wise, we may sink on some teams that 
we pressed earlier in the season. 

Three weeks before the conferenc« 
tournament, changes are made in our 
offense and defense. Each film is stud 
ied and an outline is made of the 
specific things necessary to be don« 
against each team we might play in 
the tournament. These variations are 
not shown during the remainder of 
the regular season. The amount of 
time that has been spent on work 
against a zone defense is doubled 
Even though we are advocates of a 
man-for-man defense, we think it is 
wise to use a zone in some of the 
games late in the season. Experience 
has shown that players will have more 
interest in attacking a zone if they 
are permitted to use it occasionally 
themselves. 

All movies are taken to the tourn- 


| ament. One hour before lunch on the 
| day of the game, the film of the game 
against the team we are to play that 


night is shown. A review is given ‘of 


i the changes to be made. 
E h T (- be Tc eeCe SPOIL || care eres Gataee wee 


game is at night, the players have a 
heavy lunch and then take a three- 

| ntra mura | Golf Tou rna ment hour nap. Our pre-game meal con- 
sists of roast beef, baked potato, Eng- 
lish s, lettuce, two pieces of dry 
The fifth Annual Intramural Golf Tournament eric 20 jello. Hot es or coffee is 
Program sponsored jointly by the Athletic Jour- served three and one-half hours be- 


nal and the National Golf Foundation offers an fore game time. After the meal, the 
squad takes a 15 or 20 minute walk; 
excellent opportunity to start the golf ball rolling the players then retire to their rooms 


in your school. Last year over eight hundred until it is os dress. It is se nyo 

jf ager’s responsibility to see that the 

schools used the free materials which included | m aes pe ar ~ ready to leave 

instruction aids, draw sheets, attractive award | the hotel at the appointed time. Up- 

on arrival at the field house, the 

certificates and medals. Everything is free to sgmad gaps inemedintely to the dres- 

help you add golf to your school program. sing room assigned to us. Our players 

are not permitted to see any part. of 
the preceding game. 

During each time out the boys are 
given a small whiff of ammonia; then 
they take three or four deep breaths 
of pure oxygen from a portable drum 
which we have rigged with hose and 
funnels. This not only slows down 
their breathing and gives quick ener- 
gy, but it puts them in a receptive 
mood for the instructions they are to 
receive. 

Past experience has proved that be- 
ing the champion is worth all the sac- 
rifices, hard work, training and even 
the loss of early season games. 
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Indoor 
Drills 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 
Baseball Coach 
Taft High School, Chicago, Ill. 


A major problem which confronts 
most baseball coaches is that of 
getting a team ready for game play. 
This problem becomes more complex 
when weather conditions prevent the 
players from going outdoors more 
than just a few times before a practice 
games schedule must be met. This 
necessitates the use of the school gym- 
nasium for practice. It follows that 
a confined area such as a gymnasium 
influences limited baseball practice 
drills. 

The following article will endeavor 
to show how a squad of twenty players 
may be kept fairly active, and taught 
to play better baseball through funda- 
mental drills which have been adapted 
to the size of a small gymnasium meas- 
uring 70x50 feet. 

It is easily possible for twenty play- 
ers to warm up by tossing a ball back 
and forth. However, by providing 
one baseball for every two players, the 
boys are kept more active and warm 
up faster. 

After warm-up the squad is divided 
into four groups and each group has 
its own pepper game (Illustration | 
and Diagram 1). It is our belief that 
having more pepper games with fewer 
players in each group creates more ac- 
tivity for the entire squad. 

Occasionally, while the pepper 
games are in progress the coach meets 
with the pitchers in the gymnasium 
office, or it may be the catchers who 
meet, or the infielders, or maybe the 
outfielders. Various techniques, plays 
and problems are discussed and these 
meetings should be of short duration 
and very much to the point. It is well 
for the coach to have his material out- 
lined in advance. Many times at these 
meetings the drills we are going to 
practice that same afternoon are or- 
ganized. 

It is possible to have two pepper 
ames on one-half of the gymnasium 
oor and use the other half for drills. 

For example, while two pepper games 
are in progress on the west half of the 
gymnasium floor the pitchers are 
working with the shortstops on pick- 
ing a runner off second base on the 
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east half (Illustrations and Diagrams 
2 and 3). 

It is possible to have bunting prac- 
tice on one-half of the floor while the 
pitcher practices covering first base 
on a ground ball hit to the first base- 
man on the other half (Illustration 4 
and Diagram 4). 

Our shortstops and second basemen 
work together on teaming up for the 
double play on one-half of the gym- 
nasium floor while the balance of the 
squad is engaged in activity on the 
other half (Illustration 5 and Diagram 
5). 

Only one-half of the gymnasium 
floor is used when the catcher and first 
baseman, or the catcher and third 
baseman work on handling bunts. 

The catcher may work on receiving 
a pitch-out and picking a runner off 
first base or third base by using only 
one-half of the gymnasium floor. 

We have our pitcher and third base- 
man work aapeaiees on a drill to force 
an opposing base-runner at third base 
on a bunt (Illustration 6 and Diagram 
6). 
Run-downs between the bases may 
be practiced without disturbing the 
entire squad. This drill may also be 
used on one-half of the gymnasium 
floor. 

It is advantageous to divide the 
floor in half vertically for some drills, 
while we prefer a horizontal division 
for others. 

Defensive infield play against the 
bunt is also practiced. In this drill 
the entire gymnasium floor is used 
and the outfielders sometimes serve as 
base-runners, thus keeping the entire 
squad active. 

Before starting regular infield prac- 
tice we always have the outfielders 
practice throwing to the plate. While 
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it is true that the distance is short 
from one corner of the gymnasium to 
the opposite corner, nevertheless, we 
practice on the proper techniques of 
throwing and insist that the outfield- 
ers throw hard so that their arms will 
be in the best possible throwing con- 
dition when outdoor practice begins. 


One particular fundamental or tech- 
nique is emphasized at each infield 
practice session. Sometimes the boys 
work on fielding the ball out in front 
of the body, while at other times they 
work on fielding a ground ball to the 
infielder’s left. At another session 
we emphasize fielding a ball hit to the 
infielder’s right. There are also drills 
on getting a quick start on a ground 
ball, on fielding the slow hit ball and 
handling the hard hit ball. One of 
these items is emphasized during each 
infield practice without interrupting 
the tempo of the infield session. 

Batting practice is our pride and 
joy. Many coaches are horrified at 





AMES SMILGOFF has been a fre- 

quent and welcome contributor 
to these pages. After graduating 
from the University of Wisconsin 
he played professional baseball 
and then became a farm team in- 
structor for the Chicago Cubs. He 
has served as technical advisor for 
two movie shorts on baseball and 
in 1946 was coach under Ray 
Schalk of the Unifed States ama- 
teur team. His teams at Taft have 
annually been strong contenders 
for the city championship. 











the thought of having batting prac- 
tice in a gymnasium, yet we have been 
doing it for twelve seasons without a 
major mishap and scarcely a minor 
one. It is our custom to have either 
two or three batting groups engaged 
in batting practice at one time. When 
we have an experienced squad three 
groups are used. With an inexper- 
ienced squad we have two groups hit- 
ting at one time. These batting drills 
also give our catchers a chance to 
catch while in full regalia, and they 
give our pitchers a chance to pitch 


against hitters (Illustration 7 and 
Diagram 7). 
Rubber-covered baseballs, which 


are slightly lighter in weight than 
regulation baseballs, are used for these 
battings drills. Actually, these rubber- 
covered balls are hard softballs which 
soften up after being hit for about 
thirty minutes. These balls are taped 
with white adhesive when they become 
soft or when the rubber cover cracks 
open. This gives flexibility to the 


ball, and by retaping when necessary 
a ball may give about two weeks of 
daily batting practice service. We 
have our left-handed batters hit with 
the bat swinging toward the wall in 
order to minimize the chance of acci 
dent. Resin bags for perspiring hands 
or slippery bat handles are also pro 
vided. We feel that there is no mor 
chance of a bat slipping out of a 
player’s hands indoors than outdoors 
Oftentimes we play our games out- 
doors with players and spectators bot! 
within easy range of getting hit witl 
a bat that might slip out of a player’ 
hands, yet very few accidents occu: 
The players closest to the batter ar: 
our pitchers who are from fifty t 
sixty feet away. 

The following drills have been pre 
pared on a suggestive indoor practic: 
basis. They are based on dividing th: 
gymnasium floor either vertically o: 
horizontally in order to provide mor 
activity for the entire baseball squad 
Many additional possibilities may bs 
worked out by the individual coach 
to suit his local facilities and team 
needs. 


Suggested Drills Using the Vertical 
Division of the Gymnasium Floor 


1. Pitcher covering first base. 

2. Pitcher and third baseman team- 
ing together on a bunt to force an op 
posing base-runner at third base. 

3. Catcher throwing over the bat- 
ter’s head to the third baseman to 
catch a runner trying to steal third 
base. 

4. Catcher working on picking a 
runner off third base. 

5. Pitcher, catcher and third base 
man teaming up on breaking up a 
double steal with runners on first and 
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third by bluffing a throw to second 
base and then throwing to third. 

6. Catching a runner in a run-down 
or “trap” between bases. 

7. Pitcher working on fielding 
bunts. 

8. Third baseman working on field- 
ing bunts. 

9. Bunting drills. 


Suggested Drills Using the Horizontal 
Division of the Gymnasium Floor 


1. Pitcher working with the short- 


stop or second baseman on picking a 
runner off second base. 

2. Second baseman covering first 
base on bunts. 

3. Second baseman and shortstop 
practicing touching second base on 
the double play. 

4. Second baseman and shortstop 
teaming up on the double play. 

5. Catcher fielding bunts. 

6. Catcher working on receiving 
pitches. 

7. Catcher and pitcher teaming on 
the pitch-out. 


Zone Hysteria 


(Continued from page 11) 


feat. This is probably the reason why 
those coaches who attack a zone in 
this manner approach apoplexy when 
they meet a zone. Such tactics either 
wind up with an interception, a vio- 
lation or a long shot. If the team has 
no good set shot, the outlook is hope- 
less. Why employ the methods which 
the zone prefers? It has always been 
our philosophy in basketball, “to play 
contrary to the way our opponents 
would like to have us play.” 

Then, how should the zone be at- 
tacked? 

1. In the first place, the offensive 
patterns which most coaches employ 
are sufficiently effective to cope with 
the zone defense even though these 
patterns may be based on a man-for- 
man defense. Certainly, they would 
be better than some hastily devised 
plan with which the players cannot 
become adept in one or two practices. 
Several years ago our team was play- 
ing the outstanding team in the na- 
tion. We had scouted this team thor- 
oughly and were worried about its 
strong offense. However, the scouts 
who watched our team concluded that 
we used a zone defense (we do not 
employ the zone) and so our oppo- 
nent changed his offense completely 
the week before our game. Result, 
his team was easily and decisively 
beaten. In spite of the fact that he 
had all-American personnel, this per- 
sonnel could not master a new pat- 
tern in a few days. 

Another coach was worrying about 
his opponent because that opponent 
employed a zone defense. It was a 
championship play-off. He tried in 
vain to defeat the opponent by the 
tactics listed above and lost. As a last 
resort, he turned to his regular pat- 
tern of offense which he stressed 
against most of the opponents who 
used a man-for-man. The result was 
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final victory in the remaining play- 
off games. 

Actually the principle of “give and 
go,” screens and post play may be 
effectively employed against a zone 
defense. 

2. Some pattern of continuity 
should be employed, in order to be 
able to determine the characteristics 
of a defense and to study its move- 
ment. During a recent NCAA play- 
off game, one team used a zone de- 
fense for about one-quarter of the 
game and a man-for-man for three- 
quarters of the game. However, the 
opponent of this team either did not 
have a movement to test the defense 
or failed to use it. As a result, the 
opponent did not discover that the 
team changed its defense from a zone 
to a man-for-man. 

3. There must be penetration of a 
zone defense in order to combat it 
successfully. Not only must the of- 
fensive players move, but they must 
move from out in front of the de- 
fense (from the center line), to back 
behind it (to the end line) and vice 
versa. Such movement keeps the de- 
fense busy and develops more oppor- 
tunities ‘for making mistakes. If the 
offensive players do not move, they 
do not present any problems for the 
defense. 

4. The passing must be in time 
with the defense. Generally speaking, 
the passing is too fast. As a result, the 
defense is not given sufficient time 
to commit itself and to make a mis- 
take. 

These four principles present a dif- 
ferent emphasis than that commonly 
practiced. For that reason, greater 
difficulty than the defense justifies 
is experienced when teams meet a 
zone defense. To these four princi- 
ples must be added a fifth which ev- 
eryone recognizes as an essential part 











of attacking a zone. 

5. Overload a zone. This means to 
deploy the players in positions on 
the court so that one defensive player 
will be required to guard two offens- 
ive players, or so that two defensive 
players guard three offensive play- 
ers, or so that three defensive play- 
ers must guard four offensive players, 

The following diagrams demon- 
strate how these principles may be 
implemented in a pattern of play. 
The particular play elements of the 
pattern are designed to meet the var- 
jiations that a coach is likely to en- 
counter in a zone defense. For ex- 
ample: 

Diagram | shows only the continu- 
ity which is employed to test the de- 
fense, in order to determine its char- 
acteristics. 

The play shown in Diagram 2 may 
be used when defensive player, X2, 
covers the ball at floor positions A 
and C. 

When defensive player, X3, covers 
the ball at floor positions E and F 
the play shown in Diagram 3 may be 
used. 

The play shown in Diagram 4 may 
be used when defensive players, X3 
and X4, cover the ball at positions 
J, K and L. 

When defensive players, X3, X4 
and X5, cover the ball at positions 
R, S, T and W the play shown in 
Diagram 5 may be used. 

Diagram 6 shows how a screen 
movement may be used against a 
zone. 

In each of the diagrams, only one 
play is shown. This is done for sim 
plicity and in an attempt to present 
the idea as clearly as possible. It 
should be evident that many varia- 
tions and options are possible. It 
should also be emphasized that unless 
the movements of the players and 
the ball are properly synchronized, 
repeated trials will be necessary be- 
fore the attack becomes effective. It 
should be observed that all of the 
diagrams are built around the conti- 
nuity which is presented in Diagram 
1. 

No attempt has been made to clas 
sify the type of zone defense. Actual 
ly, this is unimportant. The signifi 
cant point which should be observed 
is the assignment that is given to 
each defensive player. If it is known 
where he moves and what area he co- 
vers, then the attack may be directed 
to capitalize on the weakness which 
is detected. The continuity of Dia- 
gram | is designed to give this infor- 
mation, and the play situations which 
are presented tend to attack the more 
typical zone defense movements. 
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Volleyball Techniques 


(Continued from page 15) 


5. The timing of the jump with 
the downward path of the ball is the 
secret of a successful spike. 

Cautions. 1. Eliminate the tend- 
ency to broad jump, because height is 
lost in the jump. 

2. Keep the steps short. 

3. Avoid too much momentum from 
the back court toward the net because 
this will carry the spiker into the net 
or over the center line. 

4. High jumpers from the track 
squad are potentially good spikers. 

The Spike. 1. The player should 
contact the top half of the ball, and 
drive it downward. 

2. He should strike with the flat 
surface of his hand, made by closing 
his fist. Contact with the ball is made 
by the heel of the hand and the sec- 
ond joints of the four fingers. 

8. At the instant of contact, the 
wrist should be flexed. 

4. The arm should be extended 
overhead to add height, but the elbow 
is bent. 

5. When hitting the ball, the spike 
should be angled rather than hit 
straight ahead. An angled spike is 
harder for the defense to handle. 

6. Players should be urged to de- 
velop teamwork, particularly between 
the setter and spiker. This may be 
accomplished by having them work 
together in all practice sessions. The 
setter knows when his set is too close 
to the net, or too far back. He should 
call this fact to the attention of the 
spiker so that the ball may be played 
safe. Attempting to spike a bad set 
usually results in the loss of the serve 
or a point. 

Cautions. 1. Hitting the bottom 
half of the ball results in driving it 
out of bounds. 2. Poor timing re- 
sults in driving the ball into the net. 
3. Big men tire faster than do small 
men and lose height in their jump. 
This also results in balls being driven 
into the net. 4. Avoid the habit of 
jumping into the air to hit into an 
opponent's back court when no spike 
is possible. If the spiker decides the 
pass is not right for a spike, he should 
stay on the floor to hit over the net. 


Defense 


The Serve. The safest and most 
accurate serve is the underhand, and 
the server should observe the follow- 
ing points: 

1. He should keep a safe distance 
back of the line to avoid a foot fault. 
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2. Bending at the waist keeps the 
head down, the eye on the ball and 
adds power to the serve. 

3. Contact with the open hand is 
accurate, but it lacks power. Both 
power and accuracy may be combined 
by hitting with the closed fist and the 
heel of the hand. 

4. The server with control should 
hit the ball to the weakest passer in 
the back line of the opponents. 

5. The serving hand should swing 
well back and follow through after 
contact with the ball has been made. 
By combining this with a forward step 
at the instant of contact, power may 
be added to the serve. 

6. The serve may be mastcred by a 
majority of the players, but it is a 
fundamental that must be practiced 
constantly. It is a good idea to keep 
a check chart on the percentage of 
successful serves, their power and ac- 
curacy. 

7. Occasionally high school players 
may develop an effective overhand 
serve which adds a down spin to the 
ball and is more difficult for the op- 
ponents to handle. This type of serve 
should not be used if it cannot be 
controlled, or more points will be lost 
than will be gained. 


The Block 


The block is a strong defensive 
weapon, but it must be used carefully 
since it weakens the whole defensive 
setup if it does not succeed. The fol- 
lowing points should be observed: 

1. A block should be used only 
when the defense cannot handle an 
opponent’s spiking. 

2. The block should be used only 
when the spiker gets a good setup. If 
the set is too far from the net, or other- 
wise inaccurate, the defense must shift 
rapidly to their normal positions and 
eliminate the block. 

3. Only tall men should block. 
Short men are ineffective and tend to 
go into the net. 

4. The two-man block should be 
used whenever possible, since it allows 
either of the blockers to replay the 
ball after the block without penalty. 
This is a situation where two consec- 
utive hits are legal. 

5. Blockers tend to drop their hands 
forward over the net and must be kept 
back to avoid penalty. 

6. Hard spikers often drive through 
the blocker’s hands. To avoid this, 
the blocker should hook his thumbs 


together and keep his fingers pointing 
straight upward. 

7. When the two-man block is used, 
the remaining front line man must 
be alert for a carom off of his team- 
mate’s hands. One of the outside 
back line men must move forward to 
cover the exposed portion of the front 
court (Diagram 6). 


Defensive Suggestions 


1. When a spike is anticipated, the 
back line men should have their hands 
up and ready. A hard spike allows 
a player no time to raise his hands. 

2. Two-hand play of the ball should 
be stressed for power and accuracy. 
However, there are times when a 
player cannot get into position to use 
both hands. In a case of this kind, the 
one-hand retrieve should be used. The 
closed fist should be used and the 
player should concentrate on getting 
the ball high into the air. This makes 
it easier for a teammate to get the 
ball over the net. 

3. Players should learn to play the 
ball off the net. Again, the secret is 
to get the ball up high so it may be 
volleyed over the net. Drills on this 
maneuver are simple. Tl ~ ball should 
be thrown straight into the net and 
the players should go in for the re- 
bound. Or, the ball may be thrown 
in at an angle and a player directed 
to play the angle. 

4. To avoid a “sticky” ball, players 
should be taught to strike the ball 
cleanly and not follow through. 
Everything possible should be played 
with the hands up. When the hands 
are dropped below the waist and the 
ball played underhand, or scooped, 
the chances for a “sticky” ball are 
increased. 

5. Playing the ball with the back 
to the net is a blind maneuver and 
little accuracy or ball control results. 
The players may be taught to pivot 
around and face the opponents before 
driving the ball over the net. Playing 
the ball backwards may result in a 
“caught” ball. 


Terminology 


Passer — The player who gets the 
ball to the setter on the first pass. 

Setter — The player who receives 
the ball from the passer and sets it 
high for the spiker. 

Spiker — The player who drives the 
ball across the net on the third pass. 

“Sticky” ball — Illegal play, where 
a player’s fingers or hand stay with 
the ball in a follow-through instead 
of batting it cleanly. 

“Caught” ball — Illegal play, where 
a player holds the ball momentarily 
before throwing his pass. 
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A Good Defense 


(Continued from page 26) 


In conclusion, let us offer a few 
hints to help the coach. He should try 
to have his players shoot free throws 
when they are in game-like conditions. 
For instance, he may stop a fast work- 
out suddenly and have all the boys 
shoot five free throws before heavy 
breathing, nervous reaction and fati- 
gue have worn off. He may allow the 
spectators or other players to annoy 
the free throw shooter, in order that 
he may become used to verbal inter- 
ference. It is a good idea to have the 
boys run backwards and sideways 
every day to help their defensive co- 
ordination. The boys should talk to 
each other while on defense, and use 
hand signals whenever possible. 

Good practice uniforms are im- 
portant, since these are used many 
more times than the game uniforms. 
Varied color combinations are also 
desirable for identification purposes. 
Colored basketball shoes may be used 
for better recognition on blind passes. 

The coach should insist that the 
practice as well as the game floor be 
swept just before it is used to insure 
better traction and to help keep the 
basketballs clean. Also, a weekly clean- 
ing of all the balls used helps consi- 
derably. 

Good officiating in practice sessions 
will also help the boys. Last but not 
least, the coach should not forget his 
appearance, actions and the general 
leadership of his boys. 


The Small Weight Man 


(Continued from. page 28) 


The starting stance is unimportant 
except as it feels “right” to the athlete 
(Illustration 3). It is suggested that 
the beginner be taught a three-quarter 
forward facing position, since from 
this attitude the leg swing is forward 
and the typical boy will be able to 
shift across the circle faster, and be 
able to arrive in a sound throwing 
position with less difficulty than from 
a side facing start. 

The putting position should be an 
open stance, in order to provide room 
for the all-important hip lead, and 
with both feet firmly planted on the 
ground (Illustration 4). Failure to 
observe this latter condition is a fa- 
miliar fault of many shot putters, and 
is the most frequent single error of 
the light, fast man. As with the sim- 
ilar fault in the discus throw, the small 
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man is apparently so necessarily con- 
cerned with speed that he tends to re- 
verse before the delivery is completed, 
and the shot is released while the 
athlete is off the ground. This tim- 
ing flaw requires concentration on get- 
ting the shot away with a line-of-force 
extending from the ground to the 
shot itself, through leg, torso, 
shoulder, arm and hand. Let the re- 
verse take care of itself! This maneu- 
ver is merely a technique for main- 
taining balance, and it 1s only one of 
several such devices used by outstand- 
ing shot putters. The reverse, if used 
at all, should come as a late stage of 
the follow-through (Illustration 5). 

Che chief difficulty in acquiring the 
co-ordination called for in effective 
shot putting, is that during the hop 
across the circle, while the entire body 
is moving rapidly forward to the 
throwing position, the torso must be 
moving: generally to the rear, and spe- 
cifically downward and backward. As 
the athlete shifts forward, in other 
words, he must attempt to land with 
the shot in position to receive maxi- 
num travel distance for acceleration 
during the delivery, namely, as far 
back and around as the leg strength 
of the boy will permit. If this atti- 
tude is acquired after the hop is com- 
pleted, of course, the effort involved 
in moving across the circle is wasted. 
It is imperative that the putting posi- 
tion be reached with the upper body 
already cocked for the delivery. 

The actual put must be an explosive 
effort fusing smoothly out of the shift 
across the circle. Such concentration 
of energy is where the light man has 
his best opportunity of equalizing 
competition with the heavy athlete, 
and the importance of long hours of 
practice in making this mobilization 
of forces habitual and volitional can- 
not be overemphasized. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it is a relatively fre- 
quent occurrence for the high school 
coach to discover that his potential 
weight men are either big but too 


slow, or fast but too small. If the! 


small candidate is strong — and the 
boy who lacks upper body and arm 
strength will not usually turn out for 
these events — and possesses fast re- 
action time and fast reflex time, his 


size may not prove too great a handi-| 


cap in competition with larger ath- 
letes. With sound coaching accent on 
speed rather than on bulk, funda- 
mental physics provide assistance 
which can supersede to an amazing 
extent the highly admirable character- 
istic, for weight men in particular, or 
large muscle mass. 
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Advanced Stunts on the Parallel Bars 


(Continued from page 9) 


as far as possible. The purpose of this 
phase of the stunt is to obtain a maxi- 
mum swing. After the body passes the 
bottom of the swing and starts upward 
the arms start to pull. When the legs 
are above the bars they spread quick- 
ly and the hands give a strong quick 
pull and then release. This enables 
the legs to pass under the hands and 
continue the straddle vault to meet 
in front of the body in a momentary 


half lever position. 

After the legs pass under the arms, 
the hands reach downward toward the 
bars. When they catch the bars in the 
straight arm cross support position, 
the body then swings up into the 
handstand. 

Some points on this stunt are as 
follows: 1. The gymnast should ob- 
tain a maximum swing for this stunt. 
2. The part of the stunt in which the 
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books, as well as serving as techni- 
cal consultant on the Athletic In- 
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legs straddle over the bars should be 
done as quickly as possible. 3. When 
catching the bars after the vault, the 
gymnast should try to have his hips 
forward of his arms. This enables an 
easy swing to a handstand. 4. This 
stunt is usually done to a straight arm 
catch but it may be done to a bent 
arm catch as well. 


Moore 


From. an ordinary swing in a 
straight arm cross support position 
the Moore, (Series D), is done on the 
back end of the swing. The Moore 
that is shown in the pictures is done 
on the left bar, but it may be done 
on either bar. As the body passes the 
hands, the hips are raised high into 
the air in a jackknife position. As 
shown in the pictures, the right hand 
is brought back to the left bar and 
the Moore is thus executed. The 
shoulders remain forward of the 
hands, while the legs are swung on 
the outside, and the hips remain high 
throughout the stunt. 

As the legs pass over the other end 
of the left bar, the left hand reaches 
for the right bar as is shown. 

Some pointers on this stunt are as 
follows: 1. The bar on which the 
Moore is done should be padded with 
a tumbling mat or a special parallel 
bar pad. This will prevent scraping 
or bruising the shins during the early 
learning stages. 2. This stunt should 
not be rushed. 3. The gymnast should 
not lean forward too far when his 
legs are outside the bar. 4. The gym 
nast should take his time about the 
last change of hands. He should ride 
the trick out before shifting his hand. 
5. Throughout the stunt the hips 
should be kept high. 

We would like to thank Pete Bar 
thell for his time and effort in the 
picture-taking task and also Marv 
Johnson, Leon Krumbholz and Harry 
Luchs for their comments and sugges- 
tions on the article. 
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PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
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bleachers. 
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A Zone Variation 


(Continued from page 28) 


not shift back from the forward po- 
sition to a guard position on the weak 
side. Diagram 6 shows the weak-side 





DWARD CHUCK graduated from 

Parsons College, and while in 
the service played both basketball 
and baseball. On the San Antonio 
Air Base team with Chuck were 
Howie Pollet and Enos Slaughter. 
In four seasons at Grand Junction, 
his basketball teams have won 70 
while losing only 14, and his base- 
ball teams have 58 wins against 
13 losses. In baseball his teams 
have won four sectional titles, 
while his basketball teams have won 
one sectional and one district, in 
addition to being last year’s state 
champs. 











forward, X1, out of position. Some- 
times the weak-side forward is lazy 
and does not shift back, or he may be 
too anxious to go down on a fast 
break. When the weak-side man fails 
to shift back, the offensive guard 
comes around and receives a pass from 
the pivot man for a shot. 

Diagram 7 shows one phase of our 
fast break. Since the center’s position 
jon the zone varies very little, we al- 
ways make our initial pass to the 
center, X3. He, in turn, will pass to 
the strong-side forward, X2, who drib- 
bles into the center lane with the 
weak-side forward, X1, and the cen- 
ter going down opposite sides. The 
man in the middle has three options: 
he may dribble in, pass to the center 
coming down the side, or he may pass 
to the forward coming down the op- 
posite side from the center. 

















Duaae./ 





It will be noticed that all of the 
diagrams shown are outlined for the 
right side of the floor, but the same 
situations prevail on the opposite side 
of the floor. 


Make It Yourself 


of the block is made of steel plate. 
Our blocks were made out of a piece 
‘ of scrap that we found in the bus 
garage. Each block requires a piece 
of steel about 5 inches wide, 15 inches 
long and approximately ¥% of an inch 
thick. The steel should be heated 7 
inches from one end and turned back 
until it rests at an angle of approxi- 
mately 60 degrees to the base. A piece 
of plywood 6 inches by 5 inches by 
Ye inch is the next item required. 
Holes for % inch bolts should be 
drilled at diagonal corners in both 
the steel plate face and the plywood, 
countersinking the holes in the ply- 
wood so the bolt heads will be flush 
with the wood. The plywood should 
be attached tightly to the face of the 
steel plate. Then % inch holes should 
be drilled in the base of the steel 
plate for the spikes. We have found 
spikes 6 inches by 4 inch work the 
best and give sufficient support 
against the runner’s push-off. 

The rules state that the block must 
be rigid and without spring. This 
steel plate provides no spring, but if 
any question should arise, a brace 
may be placed behind the face. This 
should eliminate all possible objec- 
tions. One of our sprinters, while us- 
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(Continued from page 10) 


ing blocks of this type, won the 100 
and 220 titles in our sectional meet. 
These blocks have been tested under 
all weather conditions, on various 
types of tracks and they have always 
worked well. 


Line Marking Cart 


This cart will make the job of lin- 
ing the athletic field an easy task. The 
secret, of course, is the use of a gar- 
den spray, which may have either a 
three or five gallon capacity. Instead 
of pouring on the lines, either wet or 
dry, we spray them on. Our cart was 
constructed with this thought in 
mind. 

We have used both lime diluted 
in water (whitewash) and the new 
plastic marking paint. The latter type 
seems to work the best with the spray 
and is less expensive in the long run. 
In either case, we mixed the lime or 
the plastic paint with water in a buck- 
et and then placed the mixture in 
the spray tank. With a little pump- 
ing we were ready to spray our lines 
on. When the spray was purchased 
we received two types of heads, one 
for a fine spray and another for 
coarse. The coarse spray was used 


when laying the lines and the fine for 
touching up the lines whenever and 
wherever needed. We used the usual 
procedure of laying down a taut 
string and then ran our nozzle as close 
to it as possible. The closer the noz- 
zle is to the ground, the finer the 
line and the better the results. 

In building the cart, the plans 
should be self-explanatory. All of our 
lumber was 84 inches by % of an 
inch and we cut it into the desired 
lengths. Actually, none of our dimen- 
sions must be adhered to strictly, and 
any lumber which is approximately 
this size may be used. Three cross- 
pieces connected the two sides; two 
narrow ones and a larger one which 
also helps support the tank. The mid- 
dle support has a shelf attached to 
it and the bottom of the tank rests 
on this shelf. We made the handles 
of the same lumber, but pipe handles 
will work as well, if not better. The 
legs were made of 2 inch by 2 inch 
stock and attached to the sides by 
stove bolts so they could be raised o1 
lowered. Also, two large L screws 
were placed on the bottom of the 
side pieces to keep the legs from drop 
ping when not in use. The wheels 
and the axle came from an old wa 
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gon; any wheels approximately this 
size will work. 

By sawing off one thread of a U 
bolt, we made a clamp to hold the 
nozzle close to the ground. The re- 
maining thread was placed through 
a hole drilled in the bottom of the 
roma and the hose was held firm 
by tightening a nut on this projecting 
thread. This hose must be removable, 
since the tank should be cleaned im- 
mediately after it is used to prevent 
clogging. 

It is our belief that this spray line 
marker will be found to be fast, eco- 
nomical and clean. The cart was 
made entirely from extra scrap wood; 
the wheels were brought in by one 
of our students. Thus, the only ex- 
pense was the cost of the tank. 


Fundamentals 


(Continued from page 12) 


calls a number. The boys with this 
number compete with each other and 
break for the ball, the first man re- 
ceiving the ball automatically places 
the second man on defense. Another 
number is called immediately and the 
two offensive men try to work the 
ball in against the defensive men. As 
many as four pairs of players may be 
scrimmaging at one time. 

This exercise is similar to “hunch” 
and it is an excellent conditioner. 
During this drill the players’ reaction 
time, proper defensive position, ball 
control, screening, passing, etc., may 
be observed. The whistle is blown 
when a foul is committed, when the 
ball goes out of bounds, or when a 
basket is made. When the ball changes 
hands on a rebound, free ball, or 
pass interception, the team that lost 
the ball is on the defense right away. 
This game is quite exhausting, there- 
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fore, the boys should not play it long- 
er than ten minutes at a time. The 
tempo of the game may be appre- 
ciably slowed up by having the boys 
think of good ball-handling. Also, 
they will benefit materially if they 
minimize the dribbling and try to 
“set it up”. 

Diagram 4 shows a drill on the lay- 
up shot. Competitive groups are lined 
up, (about six or seven players in each 
squad) on a chalk line near the inter- 
section of the sideline and the free 
throw line if it were extended. The 
players are told that each one in turn 
is to dribble in the hole and make a 
lay-up shot. Then the group as a 
whole will try to make as many bas- 
kets as possible in three minutes. Be- 
fore the competition actually starts 
the boys should warm up. 

On the command, “Go”, X1 drib- 
bles in, takes a lay-up shot, recovers 
the ball, and then passes it to X2 who 
remains behind the chalk line until 
he receives the ball. If any player 
misses the lay-up shot he has to drop 
out of the line. 

It is comparatively easy for most 
players, after they have had some in- 
struction and practice, to make a lay- 
up shot following a dribble. However, 
when the pressure is on under com- 
petitive conditions, it is surprising 
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for information on how to make 
fundamentals interesting for phy- 
sical education classes. 











how few boys are left in this line after 
two minutes. Of course, the time for 
this shooting contest may be changed 
to two minutes or even one minute, 
depending upon the ability of the 
players. 

In Diagram 5, we have a dribble 
relay which the boys always enjoy. 
This contest gives an indication of 
the player’s dribbling ability and 
shooting skill under pressure. If the 
coach has only two full courts and six 
squads, the relays will have to be 
conducted on an elimination basis. 

Each squad of five or six contest- 
ants is lined up in single file under 
the basket. When the whistle is blown, 
XI starts to dribble down the court 
around obstacle 1, (a chair, shirt, or 


chalked circle), then around obstacle 
2, and on to the basket at the other 
end of the court. He then must make 
a lay-up shot before returning to the 
stafting point. On the return trip he 
dribbles around obstacle 2, then ob- 
stacle 1, and back to the basket from 
which he started. X2 cannot start his 
dribble until X1 has made his lay 
up shot at the starting basket. Whe. 
cne last player on the squad has fin 
ished, all members of the group will 
stand up straight; each player will 
place his hands on the shoulders of 
the man in front. This procedure is 
followed so that the winner may be 
more readily determined. 

Three of these drills or contests in- 
volve the keeping of scores. Perhaps 
it is a good idea for the captain of 
each group to keep the score for his 
members, although cards and pencils 
are necessary for the co-ordination 
test. The boys are not any more prone 
to cheat than are golf players. 

There are many other games of the 
competitive type which are interest- 
ing and which make the players see 
the importance of practicing and 
working on fundamentals. Also, the 
instructor might be able to make 
some of the players understand better 
the adage, “Practice does not make 
perfect, it is how you practice.” 
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High School Track 


(Continued from page 31) 


ture at the collegiate level. For a num- 
ber of years, the ig | collegiate per- 
formers have come from the Pacific 
Coast, the Southwest, the Middle At- 
lantic area and the Middle West. It 
will be noted that the states from 
these areas comprise the “top ten.” 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Iowa are 
all neighboring states and rank in 
that order. New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey supply most of the 
material for the perennial Eastern 
track powers. The Big Seven Confer- 
ence has always been a powerful track 
conference and, consequently; it will 
be noted that four of the six states 
which comprise the conference rank 
eleventh, twelfth, fourteenth. and fif- 
teenth. A fifth state, Iowa, ranks 
sixth. 

Last year’s meets continued the on- 
slaught on the records, with 45 new 
records going into the books. Outside 
of the 1946 meet, when only 10 new 
records were set, each succeeding year 
the number of records broken has 


been in the forties. The all-time re- 
cord-breaking year was 1948 when 
49 new marks were recorded. Tennes- 
see led the assault this past spring 
with four new records. Over the six- 
year period, Virginia holds the dis- 
tinction of setting the most marks in 
one year, when six records went on the 
books for 1948. A year ago, at this 
writing, Missouri and New Mexico 
were tied with 10 new records in the 
five-year period. New Mexico moves 
into undisputed first place with 13 
broken records and Virginia moves 
into a tie with Missouri with 10 new 
marks. California, Florida and Wis- 
consin have each written nine new 
marks into the books. 

Only one event in this year’s meet 
exceeded the previous best marks, and 
that was in the high jump when An- 
derson of Windsor, Colorado jumped 
6’6”, an even inch better than the pre- 
vious height. The winning time or dis- 
tance was better than the average win- 
ning time or distance in the preceding 
five meets in nine of the thirteen 
events. The events that were better 
with the amount better are shown in 
parenthesis as follows: high hurdles 


(.04”); the 100-yard dash (.08”); mile 
(1 3”); 440-yard dash (.6”); 220-yard 
dash (.2”); shot put (110%); high 
jump (1 5/6”); discus (6'13%”); broad 
jump ('4”). The four events which 
were poorer than the previous aver- 
age are the 880 relay (1.3”); 180 low 
hurdles (.2”); 880 run (1.9) and the 
pole vault (2). 

This will serve to explain the ac- 
companying track meet chart. New 
records are indicated by a star, either 
white or red. The best performance 
is indicated by a solid red block. 
When two or more states tie for the 
best performance it is indicated by a 
lighter red block. ‘ 

For a number of years it has been 
our pleasure to print the official rps 
School Honor Roll as compiled by 
E. A. Thomas for the National Fede- 
ration. It is interesting to note that 
of the ten boys named to the honor 
roll in the high jump, seven are from 
Los Angeles high schools. Jefferson 
High School alone had three jumpers 
who cleared 6’4”. All totaled, Califor- 
nia placed 45 on the honor roll, or 
better than one-third of the total of 
122 were from California. 
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Sliding Zone Defense 


(Continued from page 13) 


special emphasis should be placed up- 
on the speed required by X3 in cov- 
ering the corner and on X4 returning 
from the side court position to the 
middle man position on the base line. 
X1 must react immediately and cover 
the side court position or the offense 
will get an unimpeded set shot from 
this position. 

Diagram 5 shows the change in slid- 
ing assignments if the ball is passed 
directly from the front court area into 
the corner, (omitting the pass down 
the side). In this case, the left side 
defensive back line man is in position 
to cover, while in the play shown in 
Diagram 4 he was not in the most 
advantageous position to cover the 
corner area, but X3 was in position 
to cover. The other defensive men 
are in the same relative positions as 
they were in Diagram 4. Thus, the 
direct pass to the corner involves. a 
change of assignment only for X3 
and X4. 

Probably one of the greatest prob- 
lems in zone defense play is the meth- 
od of covering the pass in to the pivot 
man. Regardless of where the pivot 
man stations himself the three back 


line men always form a defensive tri- 
angle, with the apex of the triangle 
being the location of the pivot man. 

There are just two fundamental 
rules used in this defensive formation 
to cover passes to the pivot man: 

Rule I. All passes coming in to 
the pivot man from either the left 
or right side court areas, or from the 
left or right front court areas are 





AY McWILLIAMS = graduated 

from Penn State in 1937 and 
following high school coaching in 
Pennsylvania he served with the 
11th Airborne Division. Following 
the war he coached the line for 
three years at V.M.I. McWilliams 
also coaches the line at Alfred and 
has authored football and basket- 
ball articles for us in the past. 











covered by the middle back line man, 
X3. X4 and X5 form the base of the 
defensive triangle while Xl and X2 
protect the sides. 

Rule 2. All passes coming out of 
the left corner to the post are covered 
by the left back guard, X4, while X3 
and X5 form the base of the defensive 
triangle. All passes coming out of the 
right corner are covered by X5 with 


X3 and X4 forming the base of the 
triangle. X1 and X2 protect the side 
court areas. 

Diagram 6 shows the post set in the 
center of the court, while Diagram 6a 
shows the post set to the side of the 
key-hole. is 

Diagram 7 shows how the players 
cover passes from the left corner in to 
the pivot man. Diagram 7a shows 
coverage when the pass comes from the 
right corner in to the pivot man. 

The slides shown in Diagrams 2, 3, 
4 and 5 cover situations where the 
ball is on the left side of the court. 
When the ball is on the right side of 
the court the same basic positions are 
maintained. The defense uses the 
rubberband action and swings around 
to the opposite side of the floor. 

One of the major criticisms of a 
zone defense has been the inability 
of the coach to place individual blame 
when an opponent scores. The 2-3 
sliding zone defense functions like a 
man-for-man defense, in that blame 
may be placed on the individual if a 
slide is missed. The use of a zone 
defense often enables a weaker team 
to force the opponents to play their 
style of game and may give them a 
chance to win a game. In addition to 
trying to build a diversified offense, 
we feel that it is worthwhile to build 
a diversified defense. 





% The Finest, Most Efficient Starters and Time Savers on the Market 
“The Ultimate in Starting Devices’”—Dean Cromwell U.S.C., & U. S. Olympic Coach 1948 
% Used by Many Schools and Colleges—One for Each Lane 
THE ARNETT STARTING BLOCKS HAVE 


(1) Individual Adjustable Right or Left Foot—Tall or short Runners (3 to 7 sec.) (2) Replaceable Foot-Facings: (3) Fully Guaranteed 


Some Records Made with Arnett Blocks 


100-yard dash 
220-yard dash 
120-high hurdle . 
220-low hurdle .... Dillard, Baldwin 
McKinley, Illinois 


880-yard relay US.C 


hb staan eh ada g « AE oeoe Mate 1:2 
1947 SCHOOL PRICE STILL OBTAINABLE $18.00 each, 


L.A. Coliseum 
Drake 
Fresno 


0 Olympic Trials .. 


These Relays and Many More Have One for Each Lane 
Calif. 


.-Compton Inv., 
Official Block California Intersch. Federation 
F.0.B. Inglewood, Calif. Not Sold Through Dealers 


Replacable rubber toe plates $1.00 each. Additional T nails 75 cents each. 


RICHARD W. ARNETT ° 


P. O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 
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(Continued from page 22) 


Survey of Track and Field Facilities | 


100-foot runways should be ample. 


6. Should both the pole vault and 
broad jump runways and the pits be 
arranged to permit use, if necessary, 
from two sides? An overwhelming 
majority of the coaches (86.4 per cent) 
answered this question with a “yes”. 
One Middle Western coach stated that 
there were desirable and undesirable 
features either way. The percentage 
of “yes” votes by sections is as follows: 
Middle West 97.0; East 85.7; South 
77.7; West 72.0. A Georgia coach stat- 
ed that the dual arrangement of pits 
ind runways was merely an extra con- 
venience. An Eastern coach wanted 
the dual arrangement for practice pits, 
but not for the pits used in meets. A 
New York coach said the dual arrange- 
nent was a must for the pole vault and 
optional for the broad jump. Several 
coaches pointed out that the dual ar- 
rangement was desirable but not ab- 
solutely necessary. Along the same 
line, an Ohio coach pointed out that 
the dual arrangement was ideal, but 
that 95 per cent of the present fields 
didn’t have it. On the other hand, 
a number of coaches made their “yes” 
answer more emphatic by stating “def- 
initely,” “a must,” etc. 


7. Should runways follow the same 
general construction as the running 
track? Slightly better than _ three- 
fourths of the coaches felt that the 
runways should follow the same gen- 
eral construction as the running track. 
Those who answered “no” to this 
question were asked to describe the 
manner in which the construction 
should differ. Seventeen coaches in- 
dicated the runways should have more 
clay binder. Eight coaches wanted the 
runways built up from ground level. 
Seven stated that the construction did 
not need to be as deep. Six preferred 
that the runways be crowned, while 
two wanted all-weather runways of 
black top or concrete. 


8. What is the best take-off surfac- 
ing for the high jump? In answering 
this question, 18 different materials or 
combinations of materials were men- 
tioned. Those materials indicated by 


two or more coaches, the percentage | 
of times mentioned in each section | 
and the totals are shown in Table} 
No. 3. 


| 
TABLE 3 
Frequency of Mention of Material 
for High Jump Take-Off 
% YN % % 

Material EK ww. eS Ww. 
Cinders 

and clay 58.0 400 31. 25.0 
Clay 19.3 20.0 : 29.1 
Cinders 

and loam 10.7 5.6 08.3 
Cinders 03.2 09.2 04.1 
Grass 03.2 07.7 
Black top or 

asphalt 06.4 03.1 
Sand, clay, 

cinders 03.2 09.4 
Dirt 03.2 03.1 03.1 
Wood 01.5 04.1 
Sand and clay 08.3 


A Southwestern coach mentions the 
use made of calcium chloride treated 
dirt in his locality. A Connecticut 
coach prefers wet clay. A number of 
coaches stated they preferred clay, but 
due to rainfall were forced to mix cin- | 
ders with the clay for drainage pur- | 
poses. A Nebraska coach uses 65 per | 
cent clay, 20 per cent cinders and 15 
per cent oil loam. A Kansas coach mix- | 
es cinders and clay to form a paste and 
then lets it dry. Over in Ohio, one 
coach scarifies the clay with rakes, 
sprinkles in sawdust and then rolls 
the take-off area. The insulation ma- 
terial used by one coach is “Celotex” 
which is weather-treated. The mater- 
ial is cut into three-inch wide strips 
and bolted together. He uses this) 
same material for his broad jump 
take-off. 

9. Realizing that, of necessity, cer- 
tain field events must face into the 
sun, please rank the following field 
events by assigning Number | to the 
event most affected by the sun down to | 
Number 7 for the least affected. The 
unswers to this question were compiled | 
by using the weighted method. The 
field events with the lowest point 
total were the most affected by the) 
sun. The results for the four sections 
and the totals are shown in Table No. | 
4. Also shown is the average. | 





Event E. M.W. 
Avg. Pts. Avg. 
Pole vault 1.48 104 =:1.78 
High jump 2.33 143 2.38 
Broad jump 3.85 195 325 
Javelin 3.77 239 3.98 
Discus 2 4.74 289 4.81 
Shot put 5 6.11 330 5.50 
Hammer ! 5.77 369 6.15 





TABLE 4 
The Effect of Sun on Field Events 


S. 
Avg. 
1.85 
2.03 
3.21 
4.06 
4.94 
5.72 
6.18 
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Leonard — Guide to the History of 
Physical Education 


By FRED EUGENE LEONARD, A.M., M.D. 
Late Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education at Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Revised by GEORGE B. AFFLECK, A.M., M.P.E. 
Formerly Director, Health and Physical Education Division, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass. 


This classic work describes the significant facts concerning the development of physical 
education through selected organizations established around the world. It indicates the 
main contributions to the profession of certain leaders and of their successors during the 
last twenty years. The book describes the growth and the varying ideas of physical edu- 
cation from the times of early Greeks and Romans down to the latter day movements in 
Denmark, Sweden, Germany and England. The second part describes the development 
of physical education in our own country, in the American Colleges and Universities 
and the Y.M.C.A. 


Lucas — Elements of Human Physiology 


By MIRIAM SCOTT LUCAS, B.S., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor, Department of Biological Science, Michigan State College 


Teachers and students who are familiar with this textbook, and those about to use it for 
the first time, will find that this edition reflects the author’s leaning toward emphasis on 
student interest as the most stimulating approach to the study. Cells and tissues are 
considered in relation to their functional importance rather than as separate entities, and 
the entire subject is applied to both normal and abnormal conditions. 


Second Edition. 357 Pages. 158 Illustrations, 2 in Color. $4.75. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


600 Washington Square Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Indiana Basketball 
Coaching School 


e The Control Fast Break 
Ed Hickey—St. Louis U. 


e Kentucky and Mid-West Styles 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST Peck Hickman—U. of Lovisville 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
e Eastern Styles 
E. N. Case—North Carolina State 


e Ohio High School Basketball 
Warren Scholler—Hamilton, Ohio, H.S. 


e Indiana H. S. Basketball 
Kenneth Norris—Brookston, Ind., H.S. 


61 EAST 11th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. + GRomercy 7-5790 
Dept. “AJ” 








100 FUNDAMENTAL DRILLS 


Set Plays — Out-of-Bounds Plays — as used 
by the big name teams last season 








- + + « like hundreds of coaches and 
officials throughout the country using 
National Gym mats, you'll agree on 
National—‘‘the world’s finest gym mat.” 
Send for circular No. 25D today! 


$1.50 per copy — 
immediate delivery 


CLIFF WELLS 


g Box 83, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 








It is interesting to note the marked 
agreement among the coaches on the 
pole vault and high jump. In both in- 
stances 84 per cent of the coaches 
marked these two events either Num- 
ber 1 or 2. Better than six out of 
ten marked the pole vault Numbe1 
1. It is also interesting to note that 
the East placed the javelin ahead of 
the broad jump in regard to the affect 
of the sun. The hammer throw event 
is not held to any extent outside of 
the East so it is not surprising that 
the other sections placed it as the one 
least affected by pe sun. From this 
question, it may be summarized that 
special attention should be given in 
the arrangement of field events to the 
pole vault, two jumps and javelin in 
relation to the sun. 

10. The questionnaire contained 
an outline track layout, similar to 
that shown in Diagram 3. On it the 
coaches were asked to place the field 
events where they felt they would be 
most desirable. We hoped from this 
question to be able to print the four 
or five most popular layouts. How- 
ever, no similarity of layouts could be 
observed. For example, out of 28 lay- 
outs submitted by Eastern coaches, no 
two were alike. Instead, we have com- 
bined the results and list for each field 
event the four most popular locations. 
It should be pointed out that a large 
number of coaches used a combined 
set of runways for the pole vault and 
broad jump, thus explaining the num- 
ber of votes for these two events. 


TABLE 5 
Location of Field Events 
Broad Jump 
Parallel to west side 
Parallel to east side 
Across south end 
Across north end 
Outside of infield 
Pole Vault 
Parallel to west side 
Parallel to east side 
Across south end 
Across north end 
High Jump 
South end 
North end 
Center of west side 
Southwest corner 
Shot Put 
Southwest corner 
Center of south end 
Outside of field south 
Outside of field north 
Discus Throw 
Outside of field north 
Southwest corner 
Northeast corner 
Outside of field south 
——_ Throw 
Center of infield 
Outside of infield 
East side of infield 16 
West side of infield 3 


In the hammer throw, 26 coaches 
indicated a separate field, and only 
two placed the event inside of the in- 
field. Diagram 3 represents a com- 
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Notre Dame (illustrated), Ohio State, Pittsburgh, Northwestern, Indiana, Co- 
lumbia, and hundreds of other famous athletic fields the country over are out- 
standing examples of Scotts turf perfection. It’s thick, healthy, deep-rooted 
turf which can really take punishment . . . adds spectator glamour, too! Plan 
now to convert your grass areas to Se%i. Why not write at once for the 
recommendations of our Turf specialists. No obligation, of course. ~ 
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posite of the leading locations as rep- 
resented in the tables above. Diagram 
4 represents a composite of the second 
locations and Diagram 5 a composite 
for the third locations. A number of 
coaches used an arrangement that had 
all three jumps along one side. For 
example, the high jump was in the 
center, with the pole vault and broad 
jump running to either end with their 
own pits. 
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STARTING BLOCKS 


IMPROVED 


Maintenance 


1. When should the track be top 
dressed? Altogether fifteen different 
answers were received for this ques- 
tion. The four answers receiving the 


most number of votes, the percentage 
of these answers in each section and 


total are shown in Table No. 6. 
TABLE 6 
Time to Top Dress the Track 

Time E. M.W. Ss. Ww. Total 
Fall 54.1% 60.6% 34.2% 45.8% _ 
Spring 333 196 400 208 27.1 
Summer 08.2 05.7 083 05.5 
When 

needed 08.0 05.0 028 04.1 05.5 
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Bresnahan Starting Blocks (Pat 2144962) 
- Spike-resistant Rubber Face (Detachable) 
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Price $5.00 Pr 
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rubber inlaid in mat. 
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York City Board of 


Education 


281 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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1. Meet all Track and Field Book Specifications. 

With proper care will last three years or longer. 

. Two to six inches less sag than wooden or cane poles. 
4. Uniform all the way across. 
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. Tried and acclaimed throughout the nation by more than 2000 


Costs less per season when compared to wooden or cane poles. 
An answer to high jump tests for Physical Education programs. | 
These cross bars can be bent back easily when a competitor |: 
lands on them with full weight. : 
This metal is a patented magnesium alloy especially suited to | 


Triangular hollow Dow-metal bar 1-3/16 inches on faces in 14 and 16 fet. |; 
iengths. Use 14 ft. for High Jump and 16 ft. for Pole Vault. Recommend f{; 
one for practice and one for meets. 
Designed by Stan Kuick, Track Coach at Midland High School, Midland, Michigan 
Bars are painted in alternate black and white stripes. : 
14 ft. approximate weight, 2.2 Ibs. .................0 scenes Price $6.50 |: 
16 ft. approximate weight, 2.6 Ibs. ..............-eeeeeeeee Price 
Prices 50 cents per bar higher west of the Rockies. 
(Transportation charge extra.) 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
Light and shipped economically by express. 
Dealers throughout the country. Write for the name 
of the dealer nearest you. 
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Announcing: 


Psychology of Coaching 


by JOHN D. LAWTHER 


Pennsylvania State College 


Here is the long-awaited basic text de- 
signed for student use in Coaching Meth- 
ods courses. 


Tried-and-proven’ coaching techniques 
backed by up-to-date, scientific evidence 
combine with winning coaches’ observa- 
tions and practices in this new, easy-to- 
teach text. It presents outstanding princi- 
ples and methods applicable to the teach- 
ing of many different sports. 


Essential fundamentals for teaching be- 
ginners receive thorough treatment, but 
greater emphasis is on the coaching of 
boys who are trying to qualify for inter- 
school teams. 


Illus. 


52” x 814” 
Send For Your Copy Today! 


352 pages 








It will be noted that the South was 
the only section which preferred to do 
the top dressing in the spring. Two 
Western coaches preferred to top dress 
the track four to six months before 
the first meet. Several coaches an- 
swered the question by stating “an- 
nually,” several said “every other 
year” and one said “every three to four 
years.” One coach from the Middle 
West said, “In fall if there is no foot- 
ball traffic on the track; if there is 
traffic, then in early spring.’’ A South- 
ern coach says, “Spring is the ideal 
time to top dress if there is sufficient 
rain in the spring to keep the dressing 
from blowing away.” A Southwestern 
coach is experimenting with oiling the 
track with crank case oil, which he 
says will eliminate much watering and 
need for top dressing. 

2. How should the track be wet 
down? Better than eight out of ten 
use either an automatic sprinkling 
system or sprinkle by hose with a fine 
spray. A Kansas coach recommends 
letting the water come down high 
from the spray nozzle, never direct. 
Eleven per cent of the coaches use 
water carts or a water tank with auto- 
matic spray attachments. Less than 
5 per cent do not wet down the track 
at all, while only 2 per cent use a 
chemical such as calcium chloride. A 
Washington coach suggests a pipe 
around the track with pin point holes. 
A number of coaches specified that 
the track should be wet down daily, 
and almost all of the coaches were 
quick to point out that the wetting 
down should be light and with a fine 
spray. 

3. When, in relation to a meet, 
should the track be wet down? Again, 
the easiest way to show the answers 
is by means of percentages which in- 
dicate each answer. The results are 
shown in Table No. 7. 


TABLE 7 
Time for Wetting Down the Track 


Time E. M.W. Ss. Ww. Total 
Evening 

before 

meet 21.7% 375% 34.1% 318% 33.1% 
Da 

= $4.7 196 29.7 22.7 25.0 
Morning 

of meet 26.1 16.1 17.6 27.1 19.8 
Two days 

before 

meet 10.7 17.6 08.8 
Two hours 

before 

meet 0.3 030 045 03.6 
24 hours 

before 04.3 05.3 02.9 
Afternoon 

of the day 

before 08.8 01.8 02.8 
8 to 4 hours 
before 01.8 09.9 02.8 
] hour 
before 04.3 04.5 O14 





It will be noted that 65 per cent 
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of the coaches preferred wetting the 
track down sometime during the day 
before a meet, while better than one- 
fourth of the coaches preferred wet- 
ting it down sometime during the day 
of the meet. A number of coaches 
were quick to point out that the time 
depended upon local conditions, such 
as wind, humidity, and drainage. 
Closely related to these, was the con- 
dition of the track itself, as several 
coaches pointed out. An Iowa coach 
recommends wetting down the track 
the evening before a meet and the 
morning before practice. A highly 
successful Ohio coach doesn’t believe 
in wetting down the track at all. A 
Southern coach lets the water run on 
the upper level of the track two days 
before a meet, until such time as the 
water runs in a thin sheet over the 
track. 

4. How long before a meet should 
the track be rolled? The table meth- 
od, with percentages, is used to record 
the answers to this question. These 
results are shown in Table No. 8. 


TABLE 8 
Time for Rolling Track 

Time E. M.W. S. w. Total 
Day 

before 22.2% 38.6% 42.8% 47.3% 38.3% 
Morning 

of meet 18.5 228 342 210 24.1 
| to 2 hours 
before 296 228 Me 6 6SS OUR 
3 to 4 hours 

before 18.5 08.7 08.5 ‘ 07.8 
While still 

moist 07.4 O1.7 04.2 
Prior to 

wetting 

down 03.7 01.7 01.4 


Whereas, 65 per cent of the coaches 
preferred to have the track wet down 
the day prior to the meet, 54.6 per 
cent wanted the track rolled the day 
of the meet. Several took the oppor- 
tunity to remark that it should be 
rolled as close to meet time as possible. 
On the other hand, a number of 
Southern and Western coaches re- 
marked that a track should not be 
rolled, in fact, almost a fourth of the 
Western coaches felt that way. Again, 
a number pointed out that the condi- 
tion of the track depended on whether 
it should be rolled or not. 

5. Do you favor dragging the track 
with a screen drag? Fourteen coaches 
stated a preference for brushing or 
drags made of brushes; two coaches 
mentioned wood floats; two men- 
tioned blade drags and one used a 
fiber matting. Regardless of the type 
of drag, 88 per cent favored dragging 
the track, mainly for the purpose of 
filling holes, as so many pointed out. 
Of this number, 80 per cent favored 
dragging the track before rolling, 16 
per cent after rolling and 4 per cent 
both before and after. 
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HERE IT IS! 


SEE THEM AT 
A.F.C.A.C. IN 
CINCINNATI 


SAND 


NEW NYLON RIBETT-KNIT 
FOOTBALL PANTS 


e It’s tough « it's elastic 
e fits like your skin 
e lightweight and at popular prices 


After years of research, Sand Knit has developed 
a new Ribett-Knit football pants of rejnforced 
DuPont Nylon. The Ribett-Knit hugs the body like 
skin and the elasticity is all in the knit—no rub- 
ber yarns are used. The greatest improvement 
since the two-way stretch fabric! Actual all- 
weather tests on the gridiron, combined with re- 
peated rugged laundering, proved Ribett-Knit 
football pants wear better and last longer. Fea- 
tures are hanging thigh guard pockets, zipper 
front and reversible knee pad pockets. Wear 
Ribett-Knit and feel the difference. 





33N NATURAL — PRACTICE PANTS 

33C ALL COLORS — GAME PANTS 

53 WHIPCORD FRONT, RIBETT BACK 

93 SKINNER’S NYLON FRONT, RIBETT BACK 











For free illustrated catalog write to: 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


538 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

















Clebar 


the stop watch of 


split second accuracy 


#390 

1/10 second timer, 15 minute 
register, 7 jewels, non-mag- 
netic, start, stop, start again 
from crown, side push for fly- 
back. For close timing. 


There is a Clebar stop watch for every precision 
timing purpose. Write for new FREE catalog 
which illustrates more than a score of models. 


CLEBAR WATCH AGENCY 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 








ONLY THE Nec MERCURY 
STARTING BLOCK 


has the pat. Sure Hold 
Track Grippers 


OF YOUR TRACK MEN 


The Mercury Block permits the track man to 
adjust his stance quickly. Blocks attached to 
track by stepping on hinged plate. Re- 
leased by stepping on projecting lever. 

No spikes or Mallet necessary. There is no 
slipping of the foot, thanks to the rough 
basket-weave surface against which the run- 
ner’s feet rest. 


THE MILLER COMPANY 


Reinbeck, lowa 








BASEBALL 
COACHING 
KIT 


$3.95 


Postage 
Prepaid. 


21 BOOKLETS plus 
COACH’S NOTEBOOK 


IT’S UP-TO-DATE AS A COACHING TOOL 


New Authors — 19 more pages. 


Booklets & Notebook Pages to issue to 
every man on the squad. 


Pre-season Reading Material necessary to 
playing modern, up-to-date baseball. Se- 
parate information on pitching, batting, 
base-running, offensive baseball, defensive 
baseball, backstops, scoreboards, etc. 31 
Different Topics. 


FREE with each order. 


1. Signal System Booklet 
2. Book of Coach’s Data Sheets. 


Order from 
H. S. DE GROAT, 
Dept. D 
Newtown, 














General 


The following general questions 
were included in the questionnaire be- 
cause they are subjects frequently dis- 
cussed whenever track coaches gather. 

1. Do you feel that the straight- 
away should be eliminated and all 
races over 120 yards be run around 
the curve? This question was in- 
cluded at this time because of the ap- 
proaching Olympics. The 200 meter 
dash and longer races in the Olympic 
Games are run around the curve. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the coaches 
are opposed to the elimination of the 
straightaway. The sectional averages 
agree with the national average as per 
the following: Middle West and West 
76 per cent; South 78 per cent and 
East 86 per cent. A California coach 
summed up the arguments of those 
favoring the elimination of the 
straightaway when he said: “My an- 
swer is partly influenced by a realiza- 
tion that in track we are being faced 
with the necessity of increasing spec- 
tator appeal, and anything to bring 
the action right in front of the better 
seats will improve attendance.” In 
the same vein a Middle Western coach 
advocated a straightaway down the 
middle of the infield for the high 
hurdles. Many a coach emphasized 
his feeling when voting “no” by using 
exclamation marks or stating, “def- 
initely not,” etc. 

2. What are the disadvantages, if 
any, of having a football field inside 
the track? As was to be expected, this 
question brought some very caustic 
comments; yet only two-thirds of the 
coaches thought there were any dis- 
advantages in having the football field 
inside the track. The most frequently 

TABLE 9 


Disadvantages of Football Field 
Inside Track 
Disad- 
vantage E. 
No disad- 
vantage 52.7% 31.8% 21.1% 40.0% 35.1% 
Arrange- 
ment of 
field 
events 16.6 
Conflict 
with other 
activity 08.3 
Football 
crowds 
hard on 
track 05.5 
Shot and 
discus dig 
up field 08.3 
Reseeding in 
spring 
Spring 
tball 
practice 
Interference 


M.W.  S. W. = Total 


mentioned disadvantages are shown in 
Table No. 9. 

3. How far back from the outside 
edge of the outside lane should the 
stands be? A number of coaches 
pointed out that the distance the 
stands should be away from the out- 
side lane depended upon the sight 
line from the top of the stands. Several 
other coaches suggested the stands be 
placed at an oblique angle to the 
track. For the 151 coaches specifying 
a distance, the average distance was 
13.4 feet. The Eastern coaches had a 
surprisingly large average of 18.2 feet; 
whereas, the answers of the Middle 
Western coaches averaged only 11.6 
feet. The average for the South was 
12.8 feet and for the West 13.2 feet. 

4. How many tiers high should the 
judges’ and timers’ stand be? ‘The 
size of the meets held should deter- 
mine the height of the judges’ and 
timers’ stand as a number of coaches 

inted out. Another determining 
en is the width of the track accord- 
ing to lanes. Some of the coaches pre- 
ferred placing the judges and timers 
up in the stands; particularly was this 
noticeable in the Middle West area. 
Table No. 10 shows the frequency of 
answer for the number of tiers high 
for the judges’ and timers’ stand. 


TABLE 10 


Number of Tiers 


No. of 

Tiers a 2 S. Ww. Total 
2 Tiers % 019% 06.1% % 02.2% 
$ Tiers 25.9 18.8 15.1 04.6 17.2 

4 Tiers 185 226 272 31.8 244 

5 Tiers 18.5 246 15.1 7a 6m 
6 Tiers 18.8 303 318 27.5 

7 Tiers 076 O31 O46 044 
8 Tiers 019 03.1 01.4 
10 Tiers 03.8 01.4 


5. What do you feel should be the 
minimum distance from the finish line 
to the end of the track? The West 
averaged 67.1 feet; the South 68.8 feet; 
the Middle West 72.9 feet and the 
East 74.1 feet, with the total average 
being 71.3 feet. The interesting thing 
in these results is that the East and 
the Middle West, the areas where in- 
door track with its limited space flour- | 
ishes, demanded longer distances from 
the finish line to the end of the track. 


6. Assuming that you place the 
pole vault and broad jump runway 
parallel to the track, how far from 
the track should they be? This ques- 
tion received a wide range of answers 
as witness the spread of almost 6 feet 
between the averages of the West and 
East. The averages are as follows: 
East 19.3 feet; South 17.2 feet; Middle 
West 13.6 feet and West 13.4 feet. The 
national average was 15.5 feet. 


This concludes a rather comprehen- 
sive questionnaire on track and field 
facilities. 
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Our Football Offense COACHES READY 
AM ago this past September, we presented a , REFERENCE SERVICE | 


new type of coverage of football offenses, in 
that we id § four or sete members of a particular , COUPON 
staff cover their specialities as related to the total , 
offense. This was done for three reasons: First, , 
because 1500 to 2000 words is far from ample to JANUARY, 1952 
cover anything as complicated as today’s football | : : 
offenses. Second, because end play, backfield play; 4% & service to our sagwere aud ter thelr conventanes 
and line play have to be closely co-ordinated into | we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
a total offense. Third, because of the growing pop- | of the concerns offer free booklets and conshing its. 
larity of this type of coverage, as evidenced by | Simply cut along the perforated rule con ene, Ss 
the selection of two or more coaches from the | Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
same school to comprise the coaching school staffs. | 6856 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 

In trying this experiment we departed from the | 
usual custom of coaching magazines in presenting | 
as varied a range of articles as possible. ‘The en- | COMPLETE LINE 
thusiastic reception of these articles prompted us | 
to continue this type of coverage. | 

In selecting the teams we tried to cover as wide ! 

a range”of offenses as possible. The success of the | 
four teams this past season was so outstanding that ' 
we would like to list their records. 

Illinois (September 1950) — won 8, lost none 
and tied 1. Big Ten Champions and participants 
in the Rose Bowl. 

Texas Christian University (May 1951) — South- 
west Conference Champions and participants in 
the Cotton Bowl. 

Michigan State (June 1951) — undefeated and 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., See advertisement 
24, 25, 

Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, () Catalog 

Spalding & Bros., A. G. 1, [] Catalog 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 17, See advertisement 


SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 57, (C] Free, booklet on “‘Brooks-Tex”’ 
Converse Rubber Co., 43, [] Information “All Star” basketball shoes 
Riddell, Inc., John T., 23, (1 Information Riddell baseball shoes 
Spot Bilt, Inc., 35, [-] Information NST track shoes 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 


Bunny Knit Sportswear, 50, [_] Information 


the Associated Press and the United Press. 

Maryland (September 1951) — undefeated and 
champions of. the Southern Conference as well as 
participants in the Sugar Bowl. 


Champion Knitwear Co., 19, () Complete catalog 

Kahn Co., Arthur, 48, [] Information Kahnfast fabrics 
King-O’Shea, 53, 1] Information 

Sand Knitting Mills, 61, () Free, illustrated catalog 
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Support the Olympics 


E have our Voice of | Bike Web Mfg. Co., 41, (CO Information “Bike” Supporters 
a Freedom, the Marshall Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 54, [J Information Vaseline Sterile Petrola- 


Plan and highly paid propagandists in the ! tum Gauze Dressings 

State Department—all attempting to sell our form | Horn & Bro., Wm. H., 55, C), Iafocemtion \Maged: Snap: Seen, 
of government abroad. To our way of thinking, a EPH Me: 
group of our fine American athletes will do a bet- 
ter sales job than any of the above-mentioned at- 
tempts. True, our athletes are better fed and better 
coached than those of the rest of the world, but it 
goes deeper than that. It goes right back to our 
fundamental concept of government which encour- 
ages competition in our everyday living. 

Most of the other Olympic teams are supported 
out of state funds; whereas, our Olympic teams Rooks” 
are supported entirely by voluntary contributions. ; ,. g p, athletic Co., 60, C Information Dow-Metal Cross Bars 
his is also in keeping with our concept of gov- | Medart Products, Inc., Fred, 47, [1] Free, literature 
ernment as opposed to the socialized systems found , Miller Co., The, 62, (] Information Mercury Starting Block 
in other countries. p ee ee Beles = LSet 00. 90 
Opponents of the Olympics, to th Reha 

PP : ympics, to the contrary, we ; Nissen Trampoline Co., 4, [] Free, literature 

feel that the Olympics are a great avenue for better | perfo Mat & Rubber Co., 59, 
understanding among the nations of the world. | 
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Crouse-Hinds Co., 29, 
General Electric Co., 5, 


() Information 
(C) Free, “Floodlighting Plons for Sports 
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SWIMMING SUPPLIES 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., 48, () Catalog D 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 39, [-] Baseball bat catalog 


1 Golf catalog 
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Hillyard Sales Co., 49, [] Scouting Charts 
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(Sent free to coaches and athletic 
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others send 50 cents handling fee) 


RECONDITIONERS 
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RUBBER BALLS 
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FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., [] Information 
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Clebar Watch Co., 61, C) Free, catalog 
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(C) “Baseball Coaching Kit,” $3.95 
(0 “Trampoline Tumbling,” $3.75 


Miriam Scott Lucas, $4.75 

() “Guide to the History of Physical Edu- 
cation,” by the late Fred E. Leonard, 
$5.50 

() Information “Psychology of Coaching,” 
by John D. Lawther 

0 “Indiana Basketball Coaching School 
Notes,” $1.50 
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ON THIS BALL 1,013,200 TIMES! 


g Monday Morning, November 28, 
1950—the U.S. Government Shaper 
Tester was geared to the individual 
crush pressure of a young elephant 
(one-quarter ton). Regularity of 
Thrust: 55 strokes per minute. 


In an earlier test 
aSeamless 580bas- 
ketball was crush- 
ed toa thickness of 
1” by 16,890 Ibs. 
pressure — without 
asignofa rip, break 
or blowout! 


Monday Afternoon, November 28, 
1950—Ma¢ ies was stopped to 
xxamine ball after 10,000 strokes 
maximum U.S. Government require- 
nent). Ball was unaffected. Test re- 


imed. 


Ball was subsequently examined 
at 100,000 strokes, 200,000 strokes, 
500,000 strokes. Absolutely no ill 
effects. 

January 
failure 
pletion of test after ba ll had 
withstood 1,013,200 quarter- 


22, 1951—A mechanical 


mac uine forced com- 


in the 


ton blows! 


What We Discovered After Test 
Air loss: % Ib. Roundness: 
4g” out of nance Condition 
of cover: No fractures, no 
ruptures. Hardly a scuff. 
General Condition: 100% 
playable. 

4 Reasons for this Amazing 
Performance 


Four features make Seam- 
less athletic balls today’s 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 


All 3 of these balls incorporate 
the same rugged construction 
proved in test above. 


finest performers: (1) Kolite Cover— 
Tougher than ordinary rubber. 100% 
waterproof —scuffproof. Looks and 
feels like fine leather, yet more dur- 
able. (2) Specially Processed Nylon 
W wre layers mean ball 
has greater life, WILL NOT 
TEAR, stands toughest 
treatment. (3) Buty: Blad- 
der—The amazing syn- 
thetic rubber that practi- 
cally eliminates need for 
reinflation! (4) Kantleek 
Valve—All-rubberPatented 
Kantleek Valve is molded 
into bladder—cannot sep- 
arate — air cannot escape. 
Sanctioned by N.F.H.S.A.A. 
Please order now. Never 
before were such fine balls 
offered AT ANY PRICE. 











SHOE-OLOGY 


Assembled in our factory is the accumulated 
experience of more years in the reconditioning of 


athletic shoes than in any other spot in the U.S. A. 


The IVORY SYSTEM was first in the athleti¢ shoe 
repairing field —we are still first — and expect to 


continue to stay out front. 


Whenever you are in the vicinity of one of the 
largest shoe and leather centers of the country — 
places like Haverhill-Lynn-Salem-Peabody, 
Massachusetts take the trouble to look up the 
IVORY SYSTEM — and see how athletic shoes and 
every other type of used athletic equipment is 


being given expert attention. 
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